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new book 


THE HONEST 
FISHERMAN 00 corner sass 


THE HONEST FISHERMAN 


HE weight of it by degrees went up to fifty pounds : 

but how had the devil caught it, and what was the 
new river warden doing about it, and where in hell was 
the new river warden, anyway? Katty Carson kept her 
mouth shut and so did I. 


THE HOPLOLOGIST 


ND Mother Nature is not very original. She has 

not many patterns to work from, and she used one 

of them here. Listen now! Timmy had a fourth share 
of a typist and he wanted more. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


EAN was young and foolish and romantic; and 
worldly ambition had not yet stirred in him. He 
was all for love, and to the devil with filthy lucre! He 
chose the lady, young and fair and chaste, and his Fairy 
God-mother smiled behind her hand. 


THOMASHEEN JAMES AND 
THE DICTATION MACHINE 


ASN’T the whole subject o’ me story leadin’ you 

that direction? If you was to give me the Bank 
in Ireland I wouldn't agin cohabit the wan primises 
with a dictation machine. 


THOMASHEEN JAMES 
GOES TO THE DOGS 


AVY HAND was a little Dublin Jackeen, a breeder 

of fighting dogs and fancy canaries, and when he 
and Thomasheen James joined forces it was time for 
honest citizens to take cover. 


WHY SHOULD I SIT AND SIGH? 


HEN I see the plover rising, 

Or the curlew wheeling, 
Then I hope my mortal lover 
Back to me is stealing. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


LONDON AND 


EDINBURGH 
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An English 
Coxswain 


depend upon first-class equipment 
which costs money. You can help the 
lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1I 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


arbows 


WEATHERPROOFS 


In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gabar- 
dine, lined check; men’s and ladies’ 
well-cut models in all normal sizes, 
prices from 10§/-. 

Fine Beacon Oilskins, men’s from 
95/-, ladies’ from 7§/-. 

Stout Black Oilskin coats for work 
wear from 55/- 

Dark-Green Beacon Thornproofs— 
the toughest and hardest-wearing 
waterproof made—from 117/6. 
Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 52-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 























BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 


Male day pattern, 38/6 
New Model Female day pattern, 50 


ee s* ‘ 
DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male, day and night, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now worn 
world wide. Special patterns for motorists and aviators, 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD 
123 DOUGLAS STREET : GLASGOW, C.2 


F 2 











Are your shirts 
tight-chested or are 


they WANTELLA? 


(With Van Heusen collars and cuffs 


Vantella shirts are fully 
cut and leave you 
plenty of room to move 
—thanks to skilful 
tailoring! They’re 
smart, they’re 
unshrinkable; 

they’re cut 

coatwise, and they 
come with 

VAN HEUSEN 

collars, cuffs, 
neckbands.They’re 
yours for years 

of comfort 

at 46/- each. 


Pattern card available from 
A/M, COTELLA, | 
I LONG LANE, SEI \ 


English made shirts by 


Cotella 

















Thousands of our finest men and women in the Royal 
Air Forces have given their service, their health, and 
in many cases, their lives for their Country and in defence of 
Freedom. Today many of them, and their dependants 
are in urgent need of the R.A.F. Association's Welfare 
Service. Please give all you can for the emblem on Wings 
Day or send a donation direct to Headquarters. 


S” WEAR THIS EMBLEM ON SATURDAY 


WINGS DAY 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th 


4 ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION, 83, Portland Place, W.1 
, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
PROCEEDS TO BE DEVOTED TO CHARITABLE AND WELFARE PURPOSES 





Space Donated by: W. & R. Chambers, Ltd 
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CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY 
CROSSWORD No. 5 


ACROSS 


With my crossbow I shot the 
Albatross (Th Incient 
Mariner) (10) 

Shakespeare's a lump of fat ? 
What a cheek ! (5) 

It is a universally received 
principle in the taxi-omnibus 
business (5 

Cornigerous Cloots (6) 
Wishy-washy sentiment of 
policemen in wide baggy 
trousers (5) 
Spit on a stake 

(;roup of 

library bay (7 

Nest - building land - walking 
cat-fish caught by Prof. Chas 
Sarolea (6 

Obsolete gun for firing stones 
seems to miss the mark on the 
pier (7) 

Shakespeare's thistle bigger 
than Neville the cricket 
laureate (7 

His post was t keep an old 
mousetrap of hi ribs on 
Arthur’s Seat (6) 

Belt worn by ribald Richard (7 
This little magnate loses his 
head all for a relation on 
father’s side (6) 

Little Katherine (5 

What a whale of a bulge ! (6) 
Hindu god of rain naturally 
plays havoc with a drain (5) 





Plant introduced by an imitator 
of Lamb but maintaining itself 
(5 

DOWN (contd.) 
A pact chart is reworded by 
full armour (10) 


Composed by ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 


12 Oil put to bad use by an Argonaut king of the 
Locrians (6 
DOWN 16 Finny member of Neptune’s Cricket XI (3-3) 
Cognac ale, pharmacists say, contains pieces of this 18 ‘Him, like the working bee in blossom-dust, 
old ielly-fish (8 Blanch’d with his mill, they found ’ (Enoch Arden) 
rk ish ( 


Low caricature of a Colonel in a little airship (5) 
ay Pat sent a mixture to whet the appetite long ago (8) 


Beat little Eleanor into a thin plate (7 
y _ Failure of an evening through Pat's clay pipe (6) 
Sportsman's halloo in restaurantdom (2-2) »% Sheridan’s Lydia loses her head (7 
€ dé 8 C a ose 4 car ‘? 
ntered as a pupil (8 ' 
Enterec pur Bales rolled into a Swiss canton (5) 
iS hav $s l ar els s 1 . 
ews up a hawk’s eyelids and heels over suddenly 25 Bacchus’s inner bark is quite deliberate at heart (5) 


like an eel amidships (5) ‘ 
Heron kept in a cellar, Deal (5) 


Swings in America porgies in a cup amidships (5) 
0 Eros in Laurence Hope's garden (4 


Pug’s mouth (6 
Six prizes of books from Chambers’s catalogue to the value of twenty-five shillings 
each will be awarded to the senders of the first six correct solutions opened. 


Entries must arrive not later than the 16th September. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked CROSSWORD in the top left-hand corner. 


The closing date unavoidably confines the entry to those resident in Great 
Britain, N. Ireland and Eire. 


Supreme C H A M 3} E 4 ~ P fy 


for TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Crosswords D 7 C T I oO N A R Y 


Entries to W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 








CHAMBERS’S 
DICTIONARY 
CROSSWORD 
No. 4 (August) 


SOLUTION 


Across: 1, Lherzolite ; 9, Unco; 10, 
1, Erse ; 12, Tarre; 13, 
16, Salami ; 18, Effort ; 19, Sadist; 
20, Oncost ; 23, Saggar ; 
Nuns; 


31, Ultrasonic. 


Bouillabaisse ; 
Passes ; 
25, Exact; 26, 


29, Three line whip; 30, Eery ; 


Down: 2, Hoot; 3,'Reigns; 4, Ow- 
lets ; 5, Inborn ; 6, Exiles ; 7, 
-9 Use: 


5, Earns; 


Enervating ; 
8, Forebitter 13, Piecounter; 14, 


Araba; 21, 


24. Grow 


Soft centre ; 
: 22, Varlet ; 23, Stanza; 
28, Nisi. 


Teledu 


to; 27, Shy; 





“MILLER-KELVIN” 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“Fifer ’’ Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 


HAVE YOUR OWN MATERIAL WELL MADE UP 
We will Hand 
your individual measures and styl 
MODERATE CHARGES 
Mail orders a speciality 
D. A. FERGUSON, LTD.. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's Tailors on the Premises, 
90/94 EASTER ROAD, 


EDINBURGH, 7. 
Tel. ABB.4055 Est 


You bought it because you liked it 
Tailor it to 


1897 


MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
requirements. 


RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 
All Kelvin engines can be supplied with full 


TheBergius Gltd 


DosBieE's eVKg 


HOW TO RELIEVE HAEMORRHOIDS 
THIS FORMULA GIVES 
PROMPT RELIEF 


What would you give to be really rid of those distressing Piles 
To be free from constant pain? At the first application, our 
wonderful formula begins its gentle healing action, arresting 
bleeding, soothing away pain and irritation Swelling and in- 
flammation are quickly reduced, dispelling the nagging discom- 
fort of this aggravating ailment The Modern Pile Remedy has 
brought rapid and lasting relief to thousands of sufferers, even 
in very serious cases. Why suffer longer when Modern Pile 
Remedy can bring you quick relief and comfort? Send for a 
sample today to try this effective remedy for yourself 


Sample and literature sent (in plain sealed cover) on receipt 
of 1 - to 


FLEET LABORATORIES (C.J. 7), 
94 RICKMANSWORTH ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS. 





A great little reference book ! 


CHAMBERS’S 
COMPACT ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


768 pages 79,000 references 


AMAZING VALUE FOR 


@ |! 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO 
SHOW YOU THE ‘COMPACT’ 


THE CHALET GIRLS’ 
COOK BOOK 


by ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 


OUR favourite ‘Chalet’ girls get together 

on the subject of ccokery, and produce their 
best and most exciting recipes. Needless to 
say, the recipes are not all ‘good plain cooking.’ 
As might be expected from the Chalet School 
girls, each contributes many of the more 
exciting and delicious recipes for which her 
country is famed 

224 pages; 5s. 6d. net. 


Ww. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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The Capitalists 


JOHN MOORE 


ESPITE its exorbitant ’/fees,{the ‘tone,7as 

Mr Prendergast put it, of his private 
school was advanced and socialistic. Not 
that Mr Prendergast was Red; far from it. 
His socialism was of the mildest and most 
ladylike sort, and founded upon the teachings 
of William Morris. The company of rough 
working-men in a pub would have been ab- 
horrent to Mr Prendergast; but he and his 
staff believed firmly in wholemeal bread, the 
redistribution of wealth, the simple life, arts 
and crafts, folk-dancing, and fresh air; they 
were teetotalers, non-smokers, and vegetarians 
to a man, and, moreover, the school’s pro- 
spectus promised that only fresh vegetables 
grown upon natural organic compost would 
be served with the boys’ meals. This com- 
bination of high fees and simple life—for the 
boys were fed mostly on lettuces—incidentally 
contributed to the redistribution of wealth and 
produced some remarkable profits. Mr 
Prendergast salved his conscience by sub- 
scribing large sums to such bodies as the 
Fabians, the Society for Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R., the Temperance League, 
the Anti-Vivisectionists, and the League 
Against Cruel Sports. 


Sept.: No. 380 


There were no punishments at Prender- 
gast’s, for, as the Headmaster often said: ‘A 
boy’s best cane is his own conscience.’4 A 
problem was therefore presented to Miss 
Naylor, teacher of natural science and 
elementary biology, when on the first day of 
the summer term she was struck upon the 
forehead by a stone as smooth and round 
even as David's, and discovered, hiding in 
the shrubbery, Tancred Major—‘and his sling 
was in his hand.” 

She brushed aside his excuse that he had 
aimed not at her but at a starling; and she 
confiscated the catapult, after some heart- 
searching, because she entertained doubts 
about the reliability of Tancred’s conscience, 
which, of course, should have persuaded him 
to burn it. She happened, however, to be 
carrying a jam-jar in which reposed a small 
green caterpillar; she had dedicated this 
creature to the instruction of a biology class. 
On the spur of the moment, and to console 
Tancred for the loss of his catapult, she pre- 
sented him with the jam-jar and its contents, 
saying as she did so: ‘It may teach you, 
Tancred, that there is a great deal more in- 
terest and profit to be derived from the study 
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of a living creature than from a poor, limp 
corpse; and if you keep it long enough it 
will turn into a poplar hawk moth. You 
may go.’ 

She then went to her room and bathed her 
forehead with an appropriate disinfectant. 
Tancred sought the company of some friends 
and told them of his misfortune; and they 
all sang a song beginning, ‘What shall we do 
with the drunken Naylor ?’, which happened to 
be popular in the Fifth Form just at that 
time. 


'ANCRED was uninterested in natural 

science and cared nothing for his cater- 
pillar; but it had a curved horn upon its tail 
which he thought might endow it with some 
commercial value, and he eventually sold it to 
a boy called Porteous for three sweets. He 
then bartered the three sweets for fifteen 
inches of cattie lackey, the square black sort, 
and made himself a new catapult. You must 
understand that no pocket-money was per- 
mitted at Prendergast’s; Mr Prendergast 


thought that its possession encouraged the 
acquisitive spirit, and he had forbidden it ever 
since he had caught some boys filling in foot- 
ball pool coupons by means of an arrange- 


ment with the gardener. Any cash, therefore, 
which a boy might bring to the school had to 
be handed over to Mrs Prendergast, who 
entered the sum most meticulously in an 
exercise-book and set it against a weekly issue 
of sweets. These boiled sweets were, of course, 
home-made; their wholesomeness was thus 
ensured. It was simply due to the rationing 
of sugar that Mrs Prendergast now derived a 
considerable profit from them. They con- 
sisted of monkey-nuts boiled in treacle; but 
to boys who lived on lettuce, yoghourt, 
shredded raw carrots, and wholemeal bread 
they tasted much better than that. 

It never occurred to Mr Prendergast that 
the sweets might be employed as currency; 
but such was the case. Prendergast’s Private 
School was possibly ahead of the rest of the 
world in that its currency was founded upon 
a dual standard—of sweets and catapult- 
elastic. The equivalent, fixed long ago, was 
one sweet to five inches. An attempt to alter 
it, during a period of exceptional hunger, to 
1:7 had been defeated by the prefects, whose 
privileges included Late Supper, in the form 
of wholemeal biscuits and a glass of milk 
after prep. 
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HAT are called crazes run through all 

schools at the rate of about one a term; 
and recent crazes at Prendergast’s had in- 
cluded foreign stamps, guinea-pigs, white mice, 
conkers, stilts, hamsters, and roller-skates. 
Catapults were endemic, and did not con- 
stitute a craze. 

There was no particular reason why the 
next craze should have been poplar hawks, 
for Porteous was not the kind of boy one 
would expect to start a fashion. He was 
withdrawn, bespectacled, and preternaturally 
grave; his nickname was Molotov. His 
claim to fame, if any, was that his father had 
been twice imprisoned as a conscientious 
objector and his grandmother, having chained 
herself to the railings of Buckingham Palace 
as a suffragette, had subsequently died while 
on hunger-strike. These facts gave him a 
special distinction in the eyes of Mr Prender- 
gast, who saw in his grave and solemn de- 
meanour the portent of yet another martyrdom 
in the cause of advanced thought. Poor 
Molotov, however, was secretly ashamed of 
his father and detested the memory of his 
grandmother, who had so perversely chosen 
to die when she could have eaten unlimited 
quantities of cream-buns. His gravity was 
chiefly due to his own perpetual hunger. 

Having sold his poplar hawk at a profit of 
two sweets, Molotov promptly went in search 
of some more. Miss Naylor, always anxious 
to encourage a genuine interest in natural 
history, obligingly showed him the poplar-tree 
where she had found her caterpillar; Molotov, 
peering hard at each leaf through his spectacles, 
was rewarded by finding five. He was lucky 
enough to sell one of them to the Head Prefect; 
and so the craze began. 

Soon it became apparent that there were 
insufficient caterpillars upon Miss Naylor’s 
tree to meet the growing demand; and in 
obedience to certain inexorable laws the price 
began to rise. It went up to nine sweets 
apiece, and thenceforward the cricket pitch 
was deserted—for games were not compulsory 
at Prendergast’s. The boys ranged far and 
wide every half-holiday, searching for the 
small green caterpillars with the horns on their 
tails. Miss Naylor observed to Mr Prender- 
gast, one evening after supper, that it was 
indeed beautiful to watch this awakening 
curiosity about natural objects in the very 
young. I think of their minds, she said, as 
little flowers, so long shut, now opening 
eagerly to the sun. 





AiMnwans it dawned upon Molotov, 
whose mind was burgeoning like any- 
thing, that the supply of wild caterpillars was 
not inexhaustible, and that when there were 
no more the boy who held the greatest number 
would be able to dictate the price. For the 
whole of one Sunday afternoon, during a 
fruitless search of the poplar-trees, he thought 
about this; and at last, hastening to his 
locker in the dormitory, he made a courageous 
but agonising decision. 

There were 56 sweets in the tin in his locker, 
for a miserly streak in his nature somewhat 
mitigated his greed. He counted them care- 
fully, but he refrained from eating even one. 
Instead, he put them in his pocket and, seeking 
out the newest boys, the most feckless, and, 
above all, the most greedy, he displayed Mrs 
Prendergast’s treacle-coated monkey - nuts 
before their covetous eyes. That evening, 
driving as hard a bargain as an Irish horse- 
coper, he bought three caterpillars for eight 
sweets each; the following day he bought 
four. He had no more sweets, but he went to 
the moneylenders, three boys in the Sixth 
Form who were improving their mathematics 
in this way, and borrowed heavily at com- 
pound interest against Mrs Prendergast’s next 
issue. 

The ramifications of his subsequent trans- 
actions would make dull reading. They were 
probably no less honest than those which 
great tycoons indulge in as a matter of course, 
and it is enough to say that by half-term 
Molotov owned 53 poplar hawks; the price 
was still rising; and he decided to sell out. 
He did so cautiously, secretly, and in driblets, 
lest he should flood the market and depress the 
price. 

He became rich, a little millionaire, and he 
tasted for the first time the delicious and 
corrupting power that accompanies wealth. 
Being unaccustomed to power, he used it 
tyrannically. No prefect dared to report 
Molotov for leaving his clothes on the 
changing-room floor, for all the prefects were 
in his debt. Smaller boys, some of whom 
owed him more than they could ever hope to 
pay, ran errands for him at his least behest, 
and even did his French preparation for him, 
which until then had been the burden of his 
days. 

‘One of the most remarkable phenomena 
of this term,” beamed Mr Prendergast in the 
Staff Common Room, ‘is the change in 
Porteous. He goes about with an air of 
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positive authority; and, what’s more, the 
boys look up to him. There are vast, un- 
tapped potentialities in that child.’ 

*‘His French has improved amazingly,’ 
purred Miss Naylor, whose exposition of the 
lives and loves of woodlice was only part of 
her duties; she taught languages as well. 

*His mathematics too,’ said Mr Prender 
gast. ‘With his father’s moral courage, and 
his grandmother’s determination, his future 
looks bright indeed.’ 


VERYBODY, however, did not love 
Molotov; and the person who loved him 
least was, perhaps, Tancred, whose faulty 
aim with his catapult had started the whole 
thing. Tancred could not forget that he had 
possessed the first poplar hawk in the school, 
and that he had sold it to Molotov for a mere 
three sweets, chickenfeed compared with the 
prices which were ruling now. He had always 
despised Molotov, and it was hateful to see 
him flourishing like the green bay-tree. 

Tancred therefore put aside his catapult and 
took to searching the poplar-trees most 
assiduously, in the hope that he might dis- 
cover a flock or herd of caterpillars and so do 
Molotov in the eye. The search, however, 
bored him, for his only interest was in blood- 
sports. He was about to abandon it for good, 
when he found, upon the midrib of a half- 
devoured leaf, a creature so strange that it 
captured even his oafish attention, and, put- 
ting it in his jam-jar, he hurried off to see if 
Miss Naylor could give it a name. 

In shape the creature was more like a 
crustacean than a caterpillar; a leaf-lobster, 
Tancred christened it in his mind. In colour 
it was lime-green, the exact shade of certain 
desirable sweets; but it had a velvety purple 
saddle upon its back. Its face was like the 
behind of a baboon; and upon ié tail it 
carried two scarlet threads, like wisps of 
cotton, which it agitated violently when 
Tancred teased it. However, its most amazing 
trick, which it performed when Tancred 
teased it still more cruelly, was to spit. It 
spat a small gob of what he could only suppose 
to be venom into his face. 

When he told this to Miss Naylor, she 
looked appropriately grave. ‘Not venom, 
Tancred, but formic acid; it might have been 
quite troublesome if it had got into your eye. 
The creature is indeed a caterpillar, and will 
turn into a puss moth next spring. It will 
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make a most instructive pet. The thread-like 
tails, by the way, are called flagella, on account 
of their resemblance to little whips.” 


TILL bearing his jam-jar, Tancred looked 
for Molotov, for a pleasing revenge was 
beginning to take shape in his mind. He 
encountered him at last in the act of pulling 
the ear of a very small boy called Squeaker 
and saying: ‘Pay up, you little beast, or I'll 
make you squeak.’ The small boy, new that 
term, described circles about Molotov, who 
held him firmly by the ear. He squealed 
pitifully. His father, as it happened, was a 
noted opponent of corporal punishment, and 
had chosen Prendergast’s because it was such 
a humanitarian school. 

*Please let go, Molotov, please, please!’ 

‘Junior boys call me Porteous.” 

‘Please, Porteous. I’ll give you my pencil- 
sharpener—’ 

*I want sweets.’ 

‘And my special bungie with ink-eraser on 
one side—’ 

‘I want sweets.’ 

‘But I haven't got any sweets. I haven't 
eaten any for weeks. You’ve had them all. 
Please, Porteous, please!’ 

Tancred watched this performance dis- 
passionately; he had never seen a boy’s ear 
pulled off, and the possibility of such a spec- 
tacle attracted him. At last, however, he 
intervened: ‘Let him go.’ 

Molotov spun round. ‘Who are you to tell 
me to let him go?’ 

‘I’ve got a cattie in this jar.’ 

Molotov came eagerly towards him. ‘ That? 
That thing? It’s not a cattie, it’s a bug.’ 

‘Is it now, Mr Know-all? Well, Miss 
Naylor says it’s one of the rarest catties in the 
world and it turns into a puss moth—’ 

*What’s a puss moth?’ 

‘Bright blue with yellow spots,’ improvised 
Tancred. ‘And, what’s more, it’s deadly 
poisonous, like a snake. Spits venom. It 
nearly killed me, but I was too quick for it.” 

*I say, Tancred, I'll give you three sweets 
for it, if you like.’ 

‘Three! I want thirty.’ 

*Fifteen, then.’ 

*Ha-ha. As a matter of fact, Molotov, I’m 
going to sell it to the Head Pre. Then we’ll 
see what'll happen to the price of poplar 
hawks. Snooks to you.’ 

He went off, swinging the jam-jar from its 
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the Remove, even to the miserable little worms 
of the Junior. ‘One drop of its venom, no 
bigger ’n a pinhead, could blind you for life, 
so Miss Naylor said. Turns into a blue moth 
with yellow spots and green eyes. Uses its 
tail to whip itself into a rage. See when I 
poke it with a stick. Rarest cattie in the 
world, Miss Naylor said.” 


AVING thus laid the foundations of his 
plot, Tancred let it be known that he had 


the oak-tree and then sprinted round to 
where he had discovered the puss. 

Where there is one,’ Miss Naylor had told 
there are 
sure 


him, ‘ almost certain to be a lot more.’ 
orgy enough, before the afternoon was 
ut, he had filled his jam-jar with pusses. He 


ex officio ‘the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form’; and from that moment Molotov’s 
ruin was assured. Poplar hawks became 
vieux jeu; they were a drug on the market. 
The new craze was all for pusses, and the 
prefects even promoted a competition, first 
prize six sweets, for the farthest spitter. 
Prodded repeatedly with twigs and match- 
sticks, the pusses had a sad time of it; but 
their miseries were nothing to those of Molo- 
tov. His prosperity throughout had been 
founded upon the shifting sands of debt. 
While his poplar hawks were worth fifteen 
sweets each he had been solvent, and the 
moneylenders had left him alone; now they 
presented him with their bili, calculated in 
compound interest, and Molotov grew pale as 
he perused it. In vain he swore that he had 
not one sweet left in his locker. They searched 
his locker, then they searched his person, and 
for his last sweet, half-sucked and furred with 
pocket-fluff, they graciously allowed half a 
sweet off their bill. He offered them all his 
remaining poplar hawks in settlement, and 





they simply laughed. They tweaked his ear 
until they were tired of the sport, and then 
they let him go; but it was an illusory 
freedom, for Molotov knew that he could 
never escape them for long. They winked at 
him at morning chapel; they gave him signifi- 
cant glances during lessons; they whispered 
behind‘ his back at* break; they made the 
gesture of chewing sweets whenever and 
wherever they encountered him. Even in the 
dormitory there was no peace for Molotov, 
for by ill chance one of them slept in the next 
bed. This boy would lie and grin at Molotov 
until lights out, and then for ten minutes at 
least he would chant a horrible lullaby: ‘We 
—want—sweets, we—want—sweets,’ until 
Molotov broke down at last and cried himself 
to sleep. 


US haunted and hounded by the money- 
leuders, Molotov crept about wretchedly, 
despised by the least of those he had tyran- 
nised in the past. Meanwhile his mantle had 
descended upon the shoulders of Tancred; 
and Tancred wore the imperial purple with an 
air. Following Molotov’s example, he had 
made a corner in the pusses, even as wicked 
financiers make corners in wheat, zinc, or 
pepper. He waxed rich. Bloated with sweets, 
he crowed, he strutted, he lorded it over all. 
If Molotov had been a tyrant, Tancred was 
Nero, Tiberius, and Caligula rolled into one. 
He now had a collection of eleven catapults; 
but he no longer was interested in shooting 
birds with them—an eagle does not catch 
flies. Instead, he compelled the smallest boys, 
and especially Squeaker, who was the natural 
prey of all despots, to bend over very tight at 
a range of twenty yards; he then aimed his 
pebbles at their backsides. On one occasion, 
while he was enjoying this form of target- 
practice, he was nearly caught by Mr Prender- 
gast, but he had great presence of mind and, 
taking a running jump at the nearest boy, he 
pretended he was playing leap-frog. Mr 
Prendergast smiled happily to see his boys 
engaged in so innocent a pastime; he had 
been a trifle worried about Tancred ever since 
Miss Naylor had shown him the confiscated 
catapult at the beginning of term. It was a 
powerful, almost a lethal weapon, and Mr 
Prendergast could not forget that Tancred’s 
father was a prominent opponent of foxhunt- 
ing and other cruel sports, while his mother 
was on the committee of the R.S.P.C.A. 


THE CAPITALISTS 


The tyranny of Tancred was unchallenged 
until the last Sunday of the term, and then it 
was Squeaker, of all people, who accomplished 
his downfall. This worm of worms, this least 
considered and most contemptible of all the 
measly juniors, went for a walk, and as usual 
wandered far afield, for he walked in search 
of solitude and as a means of escape from his 
persecutors, who were many. Thus he hap- 
pened upon a poplar-tree which none of the 
other boys had set eyes on. It attracted his 
attention because it was almost entirely 
stripped of its leaves, and, looking at it more 
closely, he discovered that it was swarming 
with pusses. 

His long serfdom had taught him much; he 
was an apt pupil of those who oppressed him. 
He went first to Tancred, and offered to keep 
his mouth shut for the trifling sum of fifty 
sweets. Tancred had planned to auction his 
whole collection of pusses in the dormitory 
that night, for he calculated that the usual 
end-of-term jollity would put the buyers in a 
liberal mood. He therefore paid the black- 
mailer’s fee. Squeaker, pocketing his booty, 
ran off and told all his friends about his find, 
and also all the prefects, to whom he was a 
notorious sucker-up. Tancred did not learn 
of his perfidy uniil he tried to auction the first 
caterpillar. He was then confronted with the 
spectacle of jam-jars waved triumphantly 
from every bed. ‘Bid for a puss? We'll give 
you some of ours, Tancred. We've got 
hundreds. Sucks to you!’ 

Shortly afterwards Miss Naylor came round 
and put out the lights. When her footsteps 
in the corridor had died away three shadowy 
figures rose up and, tiptoeing across the room, 
gathered silently and purposefully about Tan- 
cred’s bed. The moneylenders were on his 
trail. 


T the station next day, as the boys 
crowded into the train, Tancred and 
Molotoy sought out an empty carriage and 


entered it together. Their common misfor- 
tune had drawn them close, and they sat 
opposite each other, rather shyly, each with a 
jam-jar upon his knees. 

*I brought my pusses,’ said Tancred half- 
apologetically at last. ‘Dunno why.’ 

‘And I brought the last of my poplars,’ said 
Molotov. ‘I forgot to feed ’em, as a matter 
of fact, and most of ’em died. This one was 
so hungry he’d even eat lettuce. I gave him 
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half my dinner. I say, Tancred, I bet you’re 
glad to be going home.” 

*The grub’s not much better,’ said Tancred 
wistfully. ‘My parents are vegetarians.’ 

*So are mine! Isn't it stinking? They feed 
you as if you were a cattie. My poplar’s got 
quite fat on lettuce. Look.’ 

Tancred dutifully admired it. ‘My pusses,’ 
he said, ‘make funny cocoons, out of chewed- 
up bark. Rather fun to watch ’em.’ 

*I thought,” said Molotov, ‘I might go in 
for natural history.” 

‘Funny. So did I. Thought I'd rather like 
to be a Prof when I grow up. Not with a 
beard, of course, but Butterfly Hunting up the 
Amazon—you know the sort of thing.’ 

* My report,’ remarked Molotov shyly, ‘says 
“ Biology V.G.”" Does yours?’ 

*“ Biology V.G. Mathematics improved. 
Shows great interest in Nature.” 

Across Molotov’s sallow features there 
flitted the shadow of a smile. ‘I say, 
Tancred—’ 

*Yes?’ 


*If we’re both going in for bug-hunting, old 
chap, we might—er—do it together, mightn’t 
we?’ 

‘Jolly good idea.” 

Mr Prendergast, seeing off his boys, waved 
to Tancred and Molotov. He was rather 
surprised to see them sitting together, he'd 
always thought they didn’t get on. It struck 
him how much older and wiser they both 
looked; and indeed they did, for one cannot 
become as rich as Timon, and lose all, without 
learning a few lessons. How quickly boys 
grew up, thought Mr Prendergast, under one’s 
very eyes! How responsible they looked, 
those two, and how serious. But then the 
‘tone’ of his school, if he might venture to 
congratulate himself, the ‘tone’ was so differ- 
ent from that of other schools, somehow. 
‘Good-bye, boys! Good-bye, Porteous! 
Good-bye, Tancred! Have a good hol!’ And 
in an access of enthusiasm for the tone of his 
school Mr Prendergast pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and waved it frantically at the de- 


October First Story: The Well by Johan Fabricius. 


Music Up-to-Date 


The Supersonic Orchestra 

Attracted crowds from near and far 
To hear it play; no seat at all 
Was vacant at the Albert Hail. 

In breathless hush the work begins; 


Violas, ’celli, violins, 


Flutes, trumpets, clarinets let fly, 
Accompanied by timpani. 

’Tis said that dogs for miles around 
Began to burrow underground, 

And other beasts could scarce endure 
The supersonic overture; 

Whereas within the Albert Hall 

The humans heard no sound at all, 
Yet, when the great conductor bowed, 
At once arose, full long and loud, 
Enthusiastic plaudits, which 

Were well within the sonic pitch. 


Next day a well-known critic wrote: 
*I could not hear a single note, 

And yet I liked it well enough 
Compared with other modern stuff.’ 


G. 








John of Diamonds 


Dr John Thorburn Williamson and His 
Famous Tanganyika Finds 





MICHAEL 


WARDS the end of this year one of 

the most romantic yet least known of 
figures in the modern world is expected to 
visit the United Kingdom. He is the kindly, 
wealthy Scots-Canadian Dr John Thorburn 
Williamson, diamond challenger of the great 
De Beers. 

Dr Williamson was born forty-seven years 
ago in Glasgow but left his native Scotland 
at the age of three years when his parents 
emigrated to Canada. A poor, hard-working, 
thrifty Scot, he studied geology and gained 
his chance in 1934 when a team of Canadian 
geologists went to South Africa at the re- 
quest of the De Beers Diamond Syndicate to 
inspect certain diamondiferous land. When 
the others returned home, Dr Williamson 
stayed, taking up a post as geologist with 
the corporation. 

With his headquarters in the then 
diamond capital of the world, Kimberley, 
Cape Province, Dr Williamson was of a 
restless disposition and on one occasion went 
on a busman’s holiday to Tanganyika. 
Casually inspecting the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great Lake Victoria, he 
came to the conclusion that this land was 
as rich as, if not more rich than, Kimberley 
and the fabulous Coast of Diamonds of Little 
Namaqualand in the north-west of the 
Cape Province. 

A few months later he returned to the 
region and pursued his investigations until it 
became an obsession with him. Here were 
diamonds undreamed of even in all of King 
Solomon’s wealth. He could not, however, 
locate what seemed to be the elusive start of 
the bonanza, and he kept his secret to himself 
until he had tangible proof. 


SHELDON 


By 1938 Dr Williamson had developed his 
theory to the point where he was willing to 
throw up everything—and all he had was his 
job—and go in to prospect in Tanganyika. 
It seemed that all he had to do to gain full 
control over this vast wealth was to get 
prospecting rights and claim-rights from the 
British officials administering Tanganyika. 
It was not, however, to be as easy as that, as 
he soon discovered. 

In order to continue his explorations he 
needed capital which he did not possess. The 
financial backing he required amounted to 
little more than what is commonly called a 
grubstake, and that is what he asked of his 
employers, putting some of his discoveries 
before them. 

The diamond corporation, however, had 
heard many similar tales—prospectors coming 
out of the barren Kalahari Desert and from 
the South African Death Valley with wondrous 
tales of untold wealth. Pipe-dreams, they 
called these visions of wealth, and rejected 
Williamson’s request. The geologist was 
bluntly told to stick to his job and to forget 
about this so-called wealth, but that was the 
last thing Williamson wanted to do. 

A man of unimpeachable character, he 
approached two South African banks with 
a view to getting a small loan to tide him 
over, but again he was refused for the lack of 
security. World events did not favour him, 
because war clouds were swiftly drifting over 
Europe and money was tight, even in pros- 
perous gold- and diamond-wealthy South 
Africa. Friends whom he had once regarded 
as real friends now looked the other way 
when he passed, for the word got around: 
‘Williamson wants money.’ 
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Frustrated but by no means embittered or 
hopeless, Williamson recalled how his own 
father had hacked a home out of the harsh 
Canadian snow-covered lands; how, penni- 
less, the old Scot had still managed to send 
his son to college. And with a like deter- 
mination in his heart Williamson packed his 
suitcase and haversack, bought himself a 
new gun and some ammunition, quinine and 
another medicine or two, and took a train as 
far north-east as he could go. From there he 
walked through the almost virgin bushland 
to camp near the head of Lake Victoria and 
to start prospecting in earnest. 


OR the next two years Dr Williamson, 

never a very strong man physically, 
suffered every possible deprivation in the 
African bush, but his faith in his own calcula- 
tions was so strong that it surmounted the 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles to the 
wealth he knew to be hidden somewhere, 
but which was just as elusive as a rainbow. 
He was nursed through illness after illness by 
natives and by missionaries, being brought 
back from the virtual brink of death more 
than once. 

Against medical advice he returned from 
a ten-day sojourn in Mombasa to the diamond- 
iferous land. Then one day Williamson knew 
that he had been right. Natives in Tan- 
ganyika told me that the ‘big man wept,” but 
Dr Williamson never admitted this to me, 
although I had a long chat with him. 

On the eve of making the biggest diamond 
strike in history, Williamson applied to the 
British officials for claim-rights to 500 acres 
of land in the Lake Victoria region. The 
first blow really to hit him hard followed 
within thirty minutes of his application, 
when he was told that before his application 
could be approved it would have to be sub- 
mitted to London, war or no war, and that 
if British geologists, who would be sent out to 
inspect the land, found that it did in fact 
contain diamonds, the Crown would auto- 
matically lay claim to everything. Williamson 
returned to his tent, feeling beaten. Alli his 
work over the past seven years had been in 
vain. All he had seemingly done was to line 
someone else’s pocket. However much he 
felt the blow, he said nothing, and sat back 
to await confirmation of his own findings. 

Five young British geologists were sent from 
London and started work in the bushland, 
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but they were up against difficulties Williamson 
had taken seven years to conquer at the risk 
of death from any one of innumerable causes 
—yellow fever, blackwater fever, malaria, 
snakes, lions, and other wild life. 

It took the geologists two months to com- 
plete their investigation, and at the end of that 
time their leader, whose name has never been 
disclosed, approached Dr Williamson, who 
was sitting forlornly at his tent entrance over- 
looking the lake. ‘There are no diamonds 
in this land,’ the official said flatly. ‘If,’ he 
added, ‘you ever find one here, then I'll eat 
my hat—and swim back to England!’ 

Williamson made no response, but his 
faithful unpaid native servants saw a smile 
creep across his haggard features for the first 
time in many months. He had won. A few 
days later Williamson was called to Govern- 
ment headquarters in Tanganyika and given 
official claim-rights in perpetuity, not to the 
500 acres of land for which he had asked— 
but to 2500 acres! It was the entire extent of 
the property which he had been investigating. 

Within months word flashed around the 
world which made even armies pause for 
a split-second—Williamson had struck 
diamonds. It was potentially the world’s 
richest diamond source, with the rarest of 
stones. 


VERNIGHT Tanganyika became the 
Mecca of prospectors not only from the 
adjoining territories of Uganda and Kenya, 
but also from the two Rhodesias, the Union 
of South Africa, and from Portuguese East 
Africa, all within comparatively easy reach of 


Tanganyika. But Williamson had foreseen 
this. His land was sewn up tightly. He was 
literally king of all that he surveyed and no 
one could dislodge him. He remembered 
now his days of hunger and deprivation and 
the scorn which had met his requests for 
money; and he remembered the faithful 
natives who had stood by him, fed him, and 
nursed him. 

Haphazard though his early efforts were, 
Williamson soon had enough diamonds in 
hand to set himself up in modest measure as 
a diamond merchant. He needed money 
badly, but offers now flowing in from South 
African financiers were bluntly refused. He 
had to sell the wealth under his feet to get the 
financial backing that he needed. 

From Johannesburg the greatest diamond 





concern in the world, De Beers, sent out a 
directive for a full report on the extent of 
Dr Williamson’s findings. The report was 
disturbing, for if the Scots-Canadian unloaded 
his wealth of diamonds on the free market, 
the bottom would drop out of that market 
overnight. De Beers made Williamson an 
immediate offer, but he refused it, irrevocably 
and irretrievably, he told me. This disturbed 
De Beers the more, for they had bought out 
other diamond mines easily enough. The 
hard-headed Scot was something they did 
not understand. 

The war was raging over the world when 
Dr Williamson sailed for the United States, 
a little bag of diamonds in his pocket. In 
New York he saw diamond merchants, and 
from there he went off to London, where 
he saw others. When he returned to Tan- 
ganyika, he had backing amounting to over 
£25,000. Not one penny of it was borrowed 
money. It was the money paid him for his 
own diamonds. He was what he wanted to 
be—utterly independent, the reigning emperor 
of a diamond land. 


ITHIN a few months Williamson sprang 


to work in another direction. He had 
not forgotten how merciful the touch of a 
black nurse had been; how hardy native 
men had helped him in his search for the 
diamonds; how they had fed him. 

The wiry Scot ordered the materials and 
obtained the best workmen and built model 
villages for his natives, villages consisting of 
houses which would be the pride of any 
country. He built a hospital for his natives 
and obtained European doctors, and European 
nurses to teach the native girls so that they 
could look after their own sick. He built 
recreation clubs and schools to educate the 
native children from infancy to matriculation; 
a cinema to which the best of films most 
suitable for the primitive native mind were 
sent; nurseries for the children, a children’s 
hospital, and a maternity home with the 
most modern obstetrical equipment obtainable 
in Great Britain and America. Adult educa- 
tion classes were formed and a new era entered 
upon for the natives. All was bestowed as a 
free gift. 

The natives had loved Dr Williamson from 
the start. Now they revered, literally wor- 
shipped, him. They built him a palatial 
home surrounded by barbed-wire and guarded 
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by native warriors. No one could gain 
admittance to that home without the consent 
of Williamson, and for any intruder there 
were the threatening razor-edged assegais 
of the native warriors, although in fact there 
was never occasion to use them. 


eo Johannesburg Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, chief of De"Beers Syndicate, sent 
solicitors to see Williamson, taking with 
them a certified cheque for £8,000,000 to 
offer the Scot for all rights in the Williamson 
Diamond Mine. They returned to Johannes- 
burg, the cheque intact, unendorsed. 

Sir Ernest’s next step was to charter an 
aeroplane and fly to Tanganyika, where he 
met Dr Williamson personally. Sir Ernest 
returned to Johannesburg shaking his head. 
Nothing could move the Scot—certainly not 
money. 

De Beers next approached Williamson with a 
view to getting him to permit the corporation 
to market his diamonds, and, as it suited 
the Scot better that way, he agreed to a five- 
year contract beginning in 1947. De Beers 
guaranteed him 10 per cent of the world 
market. And for the following three years De 
Beers handled all of Williamson’s diamonds, 
but by then Williamson was not satisfied with 
the agreement and decided to call it off. 
He could do so only by not selling any 
diamonds at all, for, by the terms of the 
agreement, he could sell no diamonds except 
through De Beers. 

De Beers could do nothing, and for the 
next two years not a single diamond that 
came out of Williamson’s fields went on to 
the world market. In his study Williamson 
kept glass jars into which every diamond 
went. When he had too many, he shipped 
them to London and New York banks for 
safe-keeping until the expiration of his 
contract with’ De Beers. It was estimated 
that a week before the expiry of the contract 
in 1952 Williamson had over £3,000,000 worth 
of diamonds in the jars, apart from those in 
London and New York.» Yet never did a 
diamond disappear, nor once was Williamson 
himself threatened. The faithful natives saw 
to that. Knowing that their master had the 
wealth there, they doubled the guard and 
kept it up day and night for twenty-six months. 

A date in January 1952 was inked in on 
Dr Williamson’s calendar, and a few, days 
before that date he flew to London, from 
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there to Amsterdam, and then on to New 
York. His contacts were completed. The 
world was waiting for his wealth. 

But in the meantime the Scot needed ready 
cash, and plenty of it, to maintain his empire. 
He went to the Standard Bank of South 
Africa Limited, in Johannesburg, and asked 
to see the manager. The interview that 
followed is a classic in South African history, 
matched only by Stanley’s immortal meeting 
with Livingstone at Ujiji, ‘My name is 
Williamson, John Thorburn,’ the Scot told 
the bank manager. ‘I need one million 
pounds.” 

The bank manager swallowed, asked for 
identification papers, and called a meeting 
of directors for 2.30 the same afternoon. 
At 2.45—fifteen minutes after Williamson 
had sat down at the board meeting—he was 
told that he had capital on call at any branch 
of the Standard Bank in the world to the 
tune of £1,000,000! 

Once again Sir Ernest flew to Tanganyika. 
He saw the world market for diamonds 
crashing to dust and not only De Beers 
and countless smaller diamond mines, but 
Williamson himself, going under in the 
disaster which must follow a flooding of the 
world market. Williamson saw it too, but 
he waited until De Beers approached him. 

Once more an agreement was drawn up that 
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Then he packed it with a little 
To Her Royal Highness the Princess 
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t flawless rose-pink diamond. 

Williamson found that diamond early 
prospecting days and put it away for 
y when his Princess would find her 
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world’s most famous. 


Is It Not Odd? 


The flower-head droops. Late swallows fly 
And in the tattered evening sky 
Swift-moving shapes of autumn gales 

Have their last fling as daylight fails. 


The drowsy wasp and bee cling on 
To life, although the summer’s gone. 


Pity them not. 


No doubt you will 


Find that the autumn air grows chill. 
To-morrow’s dawn will find them cold. 


Pity them not. 


You, too, grow old. 


Save for yourself your hopes and fears. 


They spend their days. 


You count the years. 


And being man, take note how they 
In the spent flower sleep life away. 
Child-like they lie. Is it not odd 

We weep and struggle, having God? 





Turkish Impressions 





B. J. STENNING 


T= first impression—speaking as an 
Englishman—upon entering Turkey is 
of a polite, happy, uninhibited nation. The 
second, after seeing the horseshoe mass of 
Istanbul emerge from under the clear dawn, 
is of a prosperous modern city of blocks of 
flats, villas, and busy streets, from whose 
mathematical proportions arise, like old, 
protesting, but still strong, hands, the minarets, 
fire-towers, and the ampler rounded masses of 
the Aya Sofya and Sultan Ahmed mosques. 
For little remains to-day of the old domestic 
architecture of the city—the wooden houses 
with their overhanging eaves and upper 
structure, whole squares, even districts, of 
which have been burned down during the 
constantly recurring and terrible fires which 
have afflicted the city until the advent of re- 
inforced concrete. Some still exist, of course, 
but most are scheduled for demolition and 
their length of life is merely proportionate 
to the speed of the wave of modern erections 
advancing towards them. 

The face of Istanbul, therefore, is changing. 
There remain many streets to be paved, many 
uneven cobbles to be uprooted, but their time 
will come. They will go, and in five years’ 
time, save for the mosques and palaces and 
other historic buildings, you will very pro- 
bably look in vain for any vestige of the old 
city. 

At the moment the general situation is 
still fluid. Narrow streets fork off twig-like 
from the wide trunk of the Ataturk Boulevard, 
but there are no bazaars. The long bulging 
American cars squeeze by the wooden carts 
and double-car trams, the curved laden 
motor-barges slip in amongst ships and 
passenger-steamers, porters bent double 
beneath weights the size of motor-cars (pay 
£3 a day, by the way) jostle the elegant office- 
girls, a business man lays down his brief-case 
outside a mosque, removes his socks and 


shoes and washes his feet at the runlets of 
water before entering to pray. 

The growth and development are inescap- 
able, in the centre as well as in the long- 
extended outskirts, and one very thriving 
aspect of this is the great emphasis on educa- 
tional building, from primary schools to 
university extensions. This new construction 
is eagerly pointed out, and the huge Technical 
University is one of these sources of justifiable 
pride, whilst many additions are being made 
to numerous faculties of Istanbul University. 

One feature of the secondary educational 
system which might well be emulated here is 
the way in which many Turks are taught to be 
bilingual. This is possible by the presence of 
foreign colleges, American, Austrian, and 
French, in which nine out of ten students are 
Turkish. Consequently, a visitor’s lack of 
knowledge of Turkish is not so severe a 
handicap as might be imagined. 


Turkey a reasonably stable social structure 
has been established and, though there are 
a large number of very rich persons, there are 
no significant numbers of the very poor, and 
none of the appalling contrasts evident in 
many of the still predominantly Moslem 
countries. For though most Turks are 
nominally Moslem, they are so in the sense 
that most English people are Christian. 
Mosque-going in Turkey is probably on a 
level with church-going in this country. 
There is also a strong middle class, low un- 
employment, and no very compelling internal 
or external problems, though a common 
frontier with Russia creates anxiety. 
Politically the Turks have complete demo- 
cratic liberty, if you ignore the fact that the 
Communist Party is illegal. The party 
governing at the moment—roughly corre- 
sponding to our Liberal Party, if judged by 
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its autocratic predecessor—has had its first 
taste of power after a generation and has just 
been impressively re-elected. 

The general policy of the party is one of 
benevolent progress and a rigid avoidance of 
anything that might be construed as nepotism 
or branded as corruption. It can list its 
achievements without fear of contradiction— 
its programme not only of domestic but also 
of industrial building and development, its 
increases in the exports of the staple products 
of tobacco, cotton, and now even of grain, 
its raising of the worker’s status and standard 
of living. Members of the party are as far apart 
economically as to include millionaire in- 
dustrialists and common porters. 

And so, by and large, a visitor from abroad 
might regard the Turks as a fortunate and 
happy people. No colonial problems, no 
industrial unrest, no struggle, as yet, for 
export markets, a reasonable cost of living, 
though clothes and shoes are dear, political 
independence. Beneath all this, however, 
lurks the restless monster of inflation, 
momentarily held in check by dollars. A 
sign, maybe, of this parlous finance is the 
fact that only one bank in Istanbul will 
change travellers’ cheques. 


A HAPPY people enjoys itself, and the proofs 
lie along both sides of the Bosphorus 
and on the beaches enclosing the Sea of 
Marmora. The former are lined with gay 


casinos, villas, restaurants on the water’s 
edge, shaded gardens for dancing, whilst 
farther back among the wooded slopes are 
the more exclusive night-clubs and places of 
rendezvous. Here, too, in Venetian proximity 
to the swift Bosphorus, remain many of the 
old wooden houses—in this context known 
as ‘yala’—carefully tended and maintained, 
used at weekends and holiday times. A 
number belong to foreign embassies, whose 
members doubtless find relief in escaping 
from the cramped diplomatic atmosphere 
of Ankara, where the government resides. 

On the beaches round the Sea of Marmora 
stand in a long blaze of colour the bathing- 
cabins, crowded in summer with people on 
holiday and with the inhabitants of metro- 


politan Istanbul seeking relaxation from the 
heat. The luckier ones living on the Iles des 
Princes, the four islands about three miles 
out from Istanbul, have their daily sea-trip 
to refresh them as they go to and return from 
their duties in the city. Once there, moreover, 
their peace is complete, for no motor traffic 
is permitted. Those perspiring Englishmen 
locked in hot herds in the shrinking bowels of 
Underground trains have reason to envy their 
Turkish counterparts sailing home smoothly 
and comfortably in the evening breeze after a 
hard day in the office. 


RITISH influence in Istanbul is not as 

apparent as that of the United States. 
British cars and taxis are to be seen, but 
the more patrician Buicks,t Dodges, and 
Chevrolets predominate in the dense 
traffic. Rush-hour, incidentally, is a real 
pile-up of people and vehicles, but it is not 
disorderly, and has none of the raucous 
intensity, say, of Paris. In Istanbul a French 
motorist would be desperate; he may not 
sound his horn at any time. One morning, 
however, there was a little excitement. A large 
high caravan appeared, drawn by a tractor. 
On the back was written in good commercial 
lettering: ‘London to Sydney.’ 

Further American influence is seen in the 
many newspaper advertisements of American 
domestic products, and, inevitably, in the 
films, for the Turks are ardent cinema-goers. 
A national film industry has recently been 
created to produce Turkish films, and in 
order presumably to match the best pro- 
ductions from across the Atlantic great 
prominence was given to the first gangster 
film. A huge papier-mfché figure of evil, 
revolver in hand, had been placed outside a 
cinema, so that Turkey, too, perhaps, may 
have its proper quota of juvenile delinquents 
and zoot suits. 

That has not happened yet, and let us hope 
it never will. It would be pitiful should the 
strong independent spirit of the new Turkey 
become tainted by the sophisticated social 
horrors of which we are only too well aware 
ourselves. That murderous figure was the one 
shadow on an otherwise bright panorama. 





The Road to the Isles 


RONALD 


O Sir Corin{ Mord has been dead for 
twenty years! Newspapers, like elephants 
it seems, must never forget. 

Poor Corin, although his life was the 
highest comedy, he himself remained un- 
touched by the riot he represented. Like the 
perplexed Gilles of Watteau’s portrait, Corin 
stood outside the féte in which the world saw 
him. You see, Corin was the most extra- 
ordinary liar. He was incapable of telling 
the truth about anything that concerned him 
personally. Everything was heightened, 
brightened, dabbed with the diamanté of his 
deceit. Once one understood this, it no 
longer seemed to matter. 

I was Corin’s sole friend when it all 
happened and the only one who went to his 
curious house. Left to him by his parents, 
the place was grotesque. If Corin is to be 
considered at all, then it must be against the 
background of the Villa Firenze, a monstrous 
eight-roomed structure in the Tuscan manner. 
He loved this house tenderly and warmly, 
loaded its rooms with the spoils of many 
auctions, and, although he never mentioned 
it, I knew very well that he felt a special 
safety when once he had closed his elaborate 
front-door. 

Corin was the chief-cashier at Lendon’s 


BLYTHE 


Bank. Lendon’s was one of those places 
which stole men’s lives. To begin with 
Lendon’s was to end with Lendon’s. Corin 
had begun when he was seventeen and would, 
had not this strange incident occurred which 
time permits me to relate, have remained with 
the firm until he was sixty. 

The bank gave its employees one month’s 
holiday each year. Corin dreaded the holidays. 
They meant leaving the Villa Firenze. They 
meant packing things up—and who could tell 
what one would require to-morrow, let alone 
in the next fortnight? They meant lonely, 
numbered rooms and a day divided by food- 
bells. Worst of all, they meant people, 
strangers who conceivably might be observing 
one, or, horror of horrors, mentioning one. 
And it was all quite unbearable when one was 
improbably tall and curiously thin, with 
rounding shoulders and a curling neck, and 
had hair which fell forward always, making 
one look for all the world like a forced fern. 
But these distresses apart, Corin always got 
caught up in the speculative conversation 
which went on in the staff-room when the 
holiday lists were compiled. When the others 
had finished bragging about Bournemouth 
and the Lakes and Le Touquet they would 
turn and inquire: ‘And what for you this 
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year, Mr Mord?’ And Corin would say: 
‘Dunstable,’ rather wretchedly. 

Well, a man cannot exist with Corin’s 
singularities without certain things being 
expected of him. And none was more aware 
of this than Corin. He knew Dunstable was 
wearing thin, but he had grown accustomed 
to the waiters and was loath to change it. If 
it wasn’t to be Dunstable, it must be some- 
where unique. The Villa Firenze, fortified 
from the common gaze by its massed dank 
laurels and recessed grandeur, often made him 
think of it as an island. When he closed his 
gate it was as if he had landed from a vulgar 
sea and arrived at his kingdom. This simile 
suddenly entered his mind on that fateful 
morning, now so long ago, when he answered 
his colleagues’ annual question. ‘Yell,’ he 
had replied briefly. 


ORIN went home that night in all the 

anguish of a person whose tongue has 
at last forced a showdown. He felt convin- 
ced that once he had got to Yell he would 
love it. It would be like home. Everyone on 
the island would be right, and all the people 
who glanced and pointed would be cut off 
on the mainland. But the boat and the trains, 
the tickets and the tariffs, the hats and the 
boots and beds and boxes! For nights 
after the rash statement he would wake up in 
terror, and the awful realisation that he had 
not as yet even ordered a brochure would 
stipple his gaunt person with goose-flesh. 
So it was that on the day which should have 
seen his departure he lay blissfully in his own 
tented bed in the Villa Firenze, tingling with 
criminal delight. 

The next month was like a dream. Why had 
he not thought of it before? The bliss of 
it! Not to have to go to Yell. Not to have 
to go to Lendon’s every day. Not to have to 
go anywhere! To cook luncheon, which 
took all the morning, and dinner, which took 
all the night, and to play records of Mary 
Garden all the afternoon and let one’s hair 
hang all over one’s face. It would require 
a refined spirit indeed to relish such niceties. 
That is perhaps why when he returned to 
the bank he did not confess to having spent 
the whole month at home. To his colleagues’ 
eager questions he replied with abstruseness 
and brevity, none knowing more than he the 
broad descriptions mere inference can impart. 

From then onwards Corin was a changed 
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It was a pity, too, I might add at this poi ; 
that Corin’s reticence which had served him 


that autumn it was not sufficient that he 
described Majorca, but it would appear that 
his journey there had taken in much of 
France, Spain, and Italy as well—and only the 
remotest villages in those lands, where customs 
could scarcely be contradicted. People said 
that he should put his travels in a book. 
How well he described things! 


next summer was weighted in Corin’s 
favour. The Villa Firenze was painted 
white and green and the invading shrubberies, 
which concealed everything but a twizzling 
cowl, grew to gratifying heights and breadths. 
He put a row of berberries across the main 
drive, which had always seemed a weak 
spot, and took to entering his grounds through 
a gap in the hedge. Everything was to be 
orderly and right and impregnable—for that 
year he wasn’t going to the Aigean. The bank 
authorities, aware of the distinction such a 
cultured and much-travelled employee as 
Corin brought to their institution, and hearing 
of his Hellenic decision, made the unpre- 
cedented offer of an extra week’s leave. 
Corin accepted this with alacrity and gratitude, 
and I made a mental note not to call at the 
Villa Firenze for five weeks, instead of the 
customary four, to cause him no embarrass- 
ment, he being unaware of not deceiving me. 
I like to think of the first three weeks of that 
strange holiday. Serene and sunny they were. 
I imagine the peace of the Villa Firenze, even 
as the auguries commenced their warning 
mime and the fates their odd intentions. But 
it was all too soft for Corin to hear. For him 
truth was ever whispered—if only because it 
was too dull to shout about. He was an 
artist, and if there should be those who cared 
to believe his inventions then they should be 
thankful that there were such people as 





himself to relieve the insipidness of their lives. 

He explained carefully before leaving the 
bank that the foremost reason for his visit to 
the Greek islands was to travel to Ankinos 
to examine the cherished manuscripts lodged 
in a lonely temple there. These manuscripts, 
guarded by the simple shepherds of the island, 
epitomised the literary glory of the ancient 
world. They were the heritage of every 
civilised man, like the ‘Hermes’ of Praxiteles 
and the Parthenon itself. 

With these treasures to consider, it was with 
the utmost concern that reports were received 
in the archeological circles of the world that 
great furrows were appearing all over Ankinos. 
Consternation was present, too, at Lendon’s 
bank, which felt compelled to air its anxiety 
over its adventurous cashier by an announce- 
ment in the local newspaper. 

Very shortly after this came the brief and 
poignant report that a great sea had arisen 
in the riven island, that high walls of devastat- 
ing water had flung themselves on the green 
fragments that once were Ankinos, and that 
that famous fount of civilisation had foundered 
as completely as Lyonesse or Atlantis itself. 

I remember thinking that even Corin’s 
ingeniousness would be hard put to explain 
himself in such a predicament. But I did not 
reckon with the satirical powers which even 
at that moment, as Corin sat in his hidden 
garden, oblivious to the fate of Ankinos and 
the fears at Lendon’s, were busily weaving 
the superb dénouement to the little comedy 
he had so artlessly begun. 

But to return to the historic truth of 
Ankinos. Rescue ships were at once sent to 
the stricken area. They found a handful of 
dazed survivors clinging to floating doors and 
logs. No trace could surely remain of the 
Attic treasures. Their end would have been 
as remorseless as Greek tragedy itself. The 
surrounding sea was full of little boats. 
None knew quite what was happening. The 
exhausted islanders wanly attempted to answer 
their eager questioners. An Englishman? 
Oh, possibly. Visitors were always coming. 
Tall? Thin? Bent? Oh, yes. Were not most 
Englishmen who came to read the scrolls like 
that? Yes, they supposed he helped. Every- 
body helped. A day or two later they took 
from the sea a large travelling-chest. In it lay 
the Ankinos archives, soggy but secure. The 
sea had washed the initials from the chest—or 
practically so. Although they might have 
been S or Z or L or A, or even ¢ or A, they 
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felt convinced after a visit to the British 
Consul that they were C and M. 

This intelligence, trembling on the wires of 
the world, brought but a bitter-sweet pleasure 
to Lendon’s. Proud as they now unmistakably 
were of their Mr Mord, the damp writings of 
Ankinos hardly seemed an adequate return 
for their brave cashier. And then it was all so 
unsatisfactory not to know whether to pull 
down the blinds or put out the flags. 

After ten days of such uncertainty, during 
which time Corin’s name had become entwined 
with those of Livingstone, Gertrude Bell, and 
Captain Cook, Corin settled the argument as 
to whether he had joined this illustrious 
company, by returning meekly to his desk. 
Those present on this memorable day said he 
did so with gentle modesty and with such 
diffidence that one would have thought that 
he alone of all the world was oblivious of 
the brave deeds that had illuminated the griefs 
of Ankinos. Which was exactly the truth. 


ROM this time forward I can only tell what 

happened in the manner of its happening, 
which was fast. Never let it be said that 
England is a land that is chary toward its 
heroes. And especially is it grateful to those 
who get about and get things done instead 
of scribbling folios in frigid rooms. The 
Greek government sent Corin a splendid 
order, the magnificence of which silenced him 
so effectively that when a visit to the Palace 
was indicated to receive his own country’s 
recognition he could only gulp and go. How 
he must have longed to escape his un-run-for 
laurels. To say all, was to bring down a 
cloudburst of such magnitude that neither he 
nor the Villa Firenze could survive it. They 
would both become the laughter of the earth. 
To say nothing, might mean his eventual 
release from this terrifying maze of fame. But 
there are few things that England hugs to its 
large warm heart like a speechless hero, and 
Corin, in Darien silence, saw himself the 
aghast recipient of every fruitful wind. In 
academic groves both in the Cotswolds and 
in the Fens photogravure facsimiles of the 
treasures of Ankinos were unearthed and 
further reproduced in a score of learned 
journals, thereby so convincing the dons of 
both denominations of what they owed Corin 
that they deemed one honorary doctorate 
hardly courteous. So they gave him two. 
Finally, at the end of all this, and in his own 
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home town, they stopped the traffic, gave the 
board-schools a half-holiday, and drove the 
miserable Corin in an open carriage to receive 
its freedom. 

If he suffered from remorse, I am unable to 
confirm it. A small town’s fame is one thing, 
but a nation’s acclaim another. I saw him 
seldom after this. I know he left Lendon’s, 
and in my brief meetings with Eddie Barstowe, 
his new disciple, I heard that he was frequently 
to be seen at the banquets of the Hellenic 
Friendship League. Later I heard that he had 
taken to solitary bouts of exploration in 
London. By the frequency of these lonely 
visits I knew that he had discovered a new 
anonymity. The bliss of not being recognised, 
of walking with one’s head thrust out like a 
bracket and not a soul in that vast impersonal 
wen who would peer twice at it. It was on 
one of these outings that he was taken with 
his first bout of genuine adventurousness. 

Early in the year when the park was almost 
deserted, when the earth was coid and black 


after late snow and not a green bud had 
broken, Corin managed to hire a boat. He 
gave the man, who at first demurred, his card 
and expressed a desire to cross to the island 
to see the wildfowl. ‘Well, who would have 
thought to watch a man like 'im?’ expostulated 
the keeper, who was familiar with the news- 
papers. So he had gone away and left Corin 
doubled up in the little boat like a bundle of 
sticks. 

I often think of that afternoon, with the 
teacups coming out all over London, as Corin 
steered for the island. Did his cramped limbs 
seek a less tormented position in the narrow 
boat? And the island. Did it rise from the 
lake like Cythera, beckoning him on? Dida 
melancholy prediction that he would never 
see the Villa Firenze again fly before him on 
the flood? What compelled his craft to fail in 
the late March mist? I only know, like the 
rest of the world, that poor Sir Corin Mord 
was drowned when the Connie Gilchrist turned 
turtle in the Serpentine. 


The Passing of the Old ‘Iron Horse’ 


MAURICE 


giant ‘iron horse’, which has carved a 
path across more than a hundred years of 
history, is on its way out. And, apart from 
sentiment, nobody ought to regret it. The 
chief supplanter has been electrification; but, 
although most people are still unaware of its 
astonishing efficiency, the sleek, streamlined 
diesel has been slowly taking over much of the 
work on the railways of the world. Both 
singly and in combination, diesel and elec- 
tricity may soon force the steam locomotive 
to book a place in the Science Museum beside 
Stephenson’s ‘Rocket’ and Cody’s biplane. 
While Britain’s official feelings on diesel are 
still undecided, there are no doubts of the 
virtues of the oil-engine in countries possessing 
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mineral oil on their doorsteps. A steam 
locomotive eats up about 24 tons of coal per 
100 miles. The cost of the coal it consumes on 
the 400-mile run between London and Edin- 
burgh is nearly £40, or about seven times the 
daily wages of its driver, fireman, and train 
guard combined. It must recoal after 200 
miles and be mechanically overhauled every 
100,000. 

The diesel—compact, clean, and relatively 
small—is two and a half times more econ- 
omical, will run 500 miles without refuelling, 
and needs no overhaul for months, despite 
frequent 24-hour-day spells of successive work. 
It banishes smoke nuisance, and with it the 
constant bother of removing smuts from the 
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children’s eyes. It also cuts to nil the risk of 
heath and forest fires, fifty per cent of which 
are normally attributable to steam loco- 
motives. 

Such are the attractions of diesel, wherever 
oil can be used instead of coal because either 
is domestically available, as in the United 
States; where oil only is home-produced, as in 
Canada; and wherever neither is a domestic 
product, and either must therefore be im- 
ported. The attractions, however, are not at 
once so compelling in the British case, for 
import into Britain of every ton of oil fuel is 
at the will of unsettled countries like Persia 
and Iraq, whereas domestic coal is to be had 
in plenty. This, naturally, is a factor which 
makes British policy slow to renounce elec- 
trification—which is here based on coal—as 
the most economical way of eventually running 
the country’s railways. 

This position does not, however, prevent 
this country from capitalising the rapidly- 
mounting world interest in diesel, and several 
well-equipped British factories are receiving 
the lion’s share of the orders from overseas, 
particularly from the newly-autonomous coun- 
tries. A recent order in that field was 
from India, to F. Perkins Ltd. of Peter- 
borough, for diesel-engines to the value of £1 
million. Another, on the British Electrical 
Engineering Company, of Loughborough, for 
twenty-five, was from Ceylon. This order was 
for diesel-electrics, self-contained electric loco- 
motives which generate their own electrical 
power by diesel. 

Although British Railways had until lately 
only a few long-distance diesel locomotives, 
some hundreds had been working in the shunt- 
ing and marshalling yards. And the Railway 
Executive then decided to build at an initial 
cost of £500,000 several diesel trains to replace 
short-distance steam passenger services in the 
provinces. The first of the new fleet re- 
cently went into operation within twelve 
months over experimental regions in parts of 
Scotland, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Hampshire, and the east coast 
of England. The new trains do not distin- 
guish themselves for high-speed running, since 
they are designed for local services. Their 
advantages lie in a higher rate of accelera- 
tion than is possible with the steam traction 
they are replacing, in lower operation costs, 
absence of smoke, and speedier turn-rounds 
at terminals. 

A feature of these new diesel units is that 
No. 381 


each is powered by two 125-h.p. bus 
engines. This is interesting, because diesel 
conversion of road transport has been quite 
rapid, the chief reason being that conversion 
in this case posed no question of supplanting 
coal fuel. Nearly all London Transport’s 
7000 road vehicles have now been dieselised. 
A gallon of heavy oil carries a bus twice as 
far as an equivalent amount of petrol, and 
diesel oil costs less. 


WH, aside from the coal complex, to 
fit ‘diesel’ is at present the aim and 
ideal for virtually all road, rail, and sea 
transport, research has not been halted by 
any unwise imaginings that diesel is the last 
word in ground locomotive-power until the 
day of the atomic-engine shall dawn. 
Research has, in fact, now produced a gas- 
turbine which may outdiesel the diesel, but 
this seems unlikely for at least a quarter of a 
century. 

Nevertheless, recent road tests of the gas- 
turbine engine have been impressive. The 
general principle of the turbine is that of a 
rotary engine in which power from water, 
steam, or air is used to drive a shaft directly, 
without reciprocating action as in piston- 
engines. And, although the steam-turbine 
may long hold its own in many of the very 
large installations, gas-turbine experts feel 
reasonably confident that even the remark- 
ably-efficient diesel may be ousted by the 
gas-turbine as the higher-powered and middle- 
powered engine of the near future. 

So we have in prospect both a gas-turbine 
engine for the larger type of motor-car, and a 
gas-turbine rail-locomotive. The first car of 
the breed was made experimentally, after 
ten years of research, by the Rover Motor 
Company. It attracted immense interest, both 
lay and professional, at the British Motor 
Show in New York, where it made its 
debut. It seems that the ‘turbocar,’ which is 
the direct outcome of early research in the 
jet aero-engine, will consume, measure for 
measure, more fuel—paraffin or crude oil— 
than the normal piston-type engine, but will 
be capable of acceleration up to 60 m.p.h. 
within 14 seconds, and very high speeds, 85 
m.p.h. being reached without undue effort 
or strain. Accelerator and brake are the only 
controls. When every kind of machine tends 
to become more and more complex, there will 
be universal welcome for a car which elimin- 
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ates pistons, ignition, gears, and transmission. 

The gas-turbine rail locomotive which was 
recently tested and put into occasional service 
on British Railways was originally built for 
the Swiss Federal Railways. It is powered by 
motors totalling 2500 h.p., and can rise to a 
speed of ninety miles an hour. Although this 
engine produces its gas from oil, British 
railway experts cherish the hope that in any 
large-scale adoption of gas-turbine loco- 
motives in this country coal-dust could be 
substituted, thus utilising our own fuel 
supplies. 

There is, however, a long way to go before 
the gas-turbine engine can become a market- 
able proposition. The chief piston-engine 
problem is one of fit and wear. There are few 
close fits in the case of the gas-turbine, and 
very little wear; the major difficulty in an 
engine involving such high-speed action is 
that of balance, which must be nearly perfect. 
The second specimen of the species to be seen 
on our own iron trail is one that was specially 
built for British Railways. It was the work of 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Company, which 
has now combined with Beyer Peacock & 
Company for the manufacture of gas-turbines 
of allkinds, including locomotives, at Stockton. 

As to developments afloat with this type of 
traction, it is significant that the Cunard Line 
has plans for a gas-turbine liner, which may 
eventually replace the oil-driven Queen Mary. 


EANWHILE diesel is improving on 

itself. A new much-smaller-than-normal 
diesel-engine, when demonstrated by its 
makers, proved itself to be four times more 
powerful than engines of twice its size. 
Vibration had been so reduced that when a 
coin was stood up-ended on the engine casing, 


engine shiver failed to overturn it. There 
seems little doubt that this model will in due 
time supplant all present diesels, and be 
applied as well to several stationary indus- 
trial uses. 

In the diesel-electric field there has emerged 
a surprising role which has earned for this 
type of power a reputation as a remarkably 
effective brake as well as an engine. Appar- 
ently America’s long-distance trains have been 
losing 14 tons of metal from their brake-shoes 
after each 5000 miles of running. This wear 
can, however, be reduced two-thirds by 
actually using the engines of the diesel-electric 
locomotives as brakes. By throwing a switch 
the driver converis the electric motors into 
generators. Instead of the engines driving the 
train, the train is then driving the engines—a 
reversal of function which produces a powerful 
braking effect. Brake-shoes are retained only 
for emergency use, and the wear on them is 
thus brought down to a minimum. 

Working on the broad thesis that the diesel- 
engine would be more economical because it 
was driven by heavy oil, and that the absence 
of petrol would limit fire danger, Dr Rudolf 
Diesel, a German engineer, built the first 
engine of this type as long ago as 1895. Now, 
fifty-nine years after, even though it costs 
about £60,000 to build a diesel locomotive— 
three and a half times more than the cost of 
its steam-driven cousin—Diesel’s engine has 
reached such perfection in design and running 
economy that it has been adopted increasingly 
even in large liners and cargo-vessels, which is 
a field well beyond the scope visualised by the 
inventor. But a factor of more direct interest 
to all of us is that some cuts in freight and 
passenger rates would seem certain to follow 
a general conversion from steam to diesel on 
the railways. 


Nature and Nurture 


The sunflower sucked the light so fine 
Through every pore that he became 
An image of the solar flame, 

A fountain spraying fiery wine. 


Michaelmas daisies breathed so long , 
Drenched glooms of blue and amethyst 
They seemed the heart-stuff of the mist 
That quivered with each autumn wrong. 
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So let the poet, artist, man 

Find food for thought and appetite 
In sheerest grief or rapt delight 
On pastures where he must or can. 


It matters little how or where 
If so the sublimated flower 

Be true to his instinctive dower 
And to his own experience fair. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 





A Forgotten Valley 





E. T. STRINGER 


T= map of the world is nearly complete. 
Geographical exploration is nearly at 
an end, and the joys and triumphs of dis- 
covering new lands are not for us in the middle 
of the 20th century. At least, that is what we 
are continually told by persons whose opinions 
we value, in books, in newspapers and 
magazines, and on the air. But is this true? 
Do the atom and the human mind provide 
the true scenes in which man’s battle with the 
unknown must now take place? I believe 
that, far from being at an end, geographical 
exploration, in the true sense of the term, is 
only just beginning. All around us, and 
beneath our very feet, lie new worlds awaiting 
our discovery: but many people, alas, do 
not realise these worlds exist, so how can they 
know of the fascination of their detailed 
exploration? But no doubt you are still 
sceptical. It is time for me to take an actual 
example. 

Let us look at a physical map of the West 
Midlands. In the area between Birmingham 
and the Shropshire borderland, in the valley 
of the tiny River Stour, lies one of these lost 
worlds. There are two valleys in that area, 
running parallel to each other, from north to 
south, and only a few miles apart. The 
valley in the west is narrow and deep, and 
contains a large and imposing river; the 
valley in the east is wide and shallow, and 
through it flows a poor, insignificant little 
stream. Everybody knows the Severn, in the 
west; only those who live near the sleepy 
little river-port at its mouth, or those whose 
profession or business requires them to know 
the stream itself, have even heard of the name 
of the Stour and its tributary, the Smestow, 
in the east. Mention the name ‘Stour’ to 
the average educated man, and he immediately 
thinks of southern England. Tell him you do 
not mean Constable’s Stour, and he will 
immediately lose interest. 


The inhabitants of Birmingham and the 
Black Country associate particular scenes 
with different parts of the Severn: they see 
the grey stone bridge and half-timbering at 
Bewdley, the dark greens and browns of the 
Forest of Wyre, the lush green of the Ribbes- 
ford river pastures, and the brown-and-white 
cattle grazing contentedly beside the gently 
flowing river. But the word ‘Stour’ conjures 
up no corresponding image in their minds 
which they may associate with what they have 
been brought up to believe is characteristic 
of all that is green and pleasant in England. 
They merely see a muddy little trickle of 
water idling round the foot of some barren, 
blackened slope below an old iron foundry. 
Yet the Stour has been far more important 
throughout all but the last few years of 
history than the Severn, and has a far more 
varied and interesting personality. The Stour 
Valley, a world on its own, a world left 
behind when the first flush of the Industrial 
Revolution was over, hides, beneath a grimy 
and lifeless exterior, scenes of far greater 
significance than those we associate with the 
Severn in symbolising the evolution of 
England in all its phases. 


p= since men appeared in the Midlands 
in large numbers there has been a com- 
petition between Stour and Severn for the 
honour of being the foremost stream of the 
western parts of these very varied shires. 
Mankind being what it is, preferring the 
obvious to the more subtle in matters of 
landscape, however worthy the claim of the 
latter for recognition, the Severn has generally 
won. At one time, the Stour held the upper 
hand: its banks echoed to the sounds of the 
forges and slitting-mills of the ironmasters, 
and the Severn served it in a menial capacity 
by providing a route for the carrying of 
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charcoal and iron and coal. The remains of 
this golden age are very abundant in the Stour 
Valley to-day, but they are not a pretty sight. 
Derelict pit-shafts and ironmills, grime- 
covered little red brick and sandstone houses, 
rubbish tips and colliery mounds, and, 
indeed, the very colour of the tawny Stour 
itself, all these are legacies from what our 
history books would describe as the heyday 
of the Stour Valley. But also, for he who will 
take the trouble to read it, there is abundant 
evidence of a far greater golden age in the 
stream’s history, of a time when the epithet 
was more suitable. To the eyes of the geog- 
rapher, there is indisputable proof of the time 
when the Stour was in truth the major river 
of the West Midlands—when, in fact, the 
Severn did not even exist. 

The best way to gain an idea of the former 
importance of the River Stour is to stand on 
one of the small hills which form a long line 
along the edge of the Birmingham plateau, 
from Wolverhampton in the north to Stour- 
bridge in the south. Stand on Turner’s Hill 
at Gornal, a topographic bastion guarding 
the gateway to the true Black Country; on 
Beacon Hill at Sedgley; on Orton Hill at 
Penn; or on one of the six narrow, tree- 


covered ridges of sands which we can trace 
for six miles or so just to the west of Stour- 
bridge, and look westward. On the horizon, 
not more than six miles away, you see the 
broken outlines of the line of uplands separat- 
ing the Stour from the Severn—Abbot’s 


Castle Hill to your right, Trimpley and 
Shatterford to your left, Enville Sheepwalks 
to your front. Between you and these stumpy 
hi'l-masses lies the valley of the Stour, 
shallow, but much diversified by little hills 
and plateaux of sand and gorse, with tiny 
rectangular Forestry Commission plantations 
here and there, and white or red farmhouses 
and barns appearing between the trees along 
the hedgerows which pattern the irregular 
fields. And a diversified view it is, too; not 
at all what one expects to find in the so- 
called flat, dreary Midlands. With so many 
steep-sided hills confronting us, it not 
surprising that one easily loses sight of the 
Stour Valley, as a whole, and tends merely to 
think of it as the winding, miniature trough 
through which wanders the present-day 
Stour: just one of many little valleys in the 
locality. 

Appearances are never so deceptive as 
when applied to topography, and we would 
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never think, from the view before us, of the 
true connection between this wide, undulating 
vale and the tiny little stream which meanders 
lazily across a very small part of its extensive 
floor of sand and clay. But the diminutive 
Stour itself has carved out this whole valley, 
whose western limit lies on the far horizon, 
and whose width is here three times that of 
the valley of the Severn between Bridgnorth 
and Bewdley. The evidence lies all about us: 
notice the curious stepped outlines of the hills 
around, in which flat expanses are separated 
by steep slopes forming, in effect, a flight of 
enormous grass- and tree-covered rock stairs 
on each spur which projects into the valley. 
If you map all these different flights of 
terraces, as I did, and then draw lines con- 
necting all those steps of the same type and 
height, you will have a map showing the 
position of the River Stour within this wide 
vale at many different times during the past. 
Each of these flat bevels in the hillside re- 
presents part of an old valley-floor cut by 
the river, and now abandoned. As one goes 
higher up the spurs, so the age of the old 
valley-floors increases, until, at the summit of 
the hills forming the present-day watershed 
of the valley—on Enville Sheepwalks and 
Kinver Edge, for example—one stands upon 
land over which the Stour wandered in the 
days before the Great Ice Age, before man 
had come to live in England. 

The most remarkable thing about a map 
showing these different stages in the history 
of the river is that we realise what a temporary 
line the present position of a river is. Now 
approximately in the middle of the valley it 
has excavated, the Stour has, throughout its 
history, moved many times from one side of 
the valley to the other: sideways shifts of 
eight or nine miles were common—and all 
during a space of time which, although to us 
an eternity, to a geologist would be a mere 
twinkling of an eye, so that books on the 
geology of the Midlands usually end at the 
time when the land on which the first, primitive 
Stour began to flow first appeared from 
beneath the sea, or, as more likely, 
first began to lose its desert characteristics. 
At the point where the geologist loses interest 
because of, to quote an eminent Midland 
geologist, ‘the stink of varnish,’ the geog- 
rapher takes over. On the hillsides bordering 
the Stour, on the tops of the little hills which 
separate its many tributary valleys, and even 
in the midst of the tight-packed factory areas 





and suburban sprawl of the towns of Stour- 
port, Stourbridge, Brierley Hill, and Sedgley, 
the geographer can detect actual evidence that 
the Stour once, in what are, geologically 
speaking, very recent times, flowed through 
valleys which are at the present day completely 
dry. 


[F We take a look at the profiles of the spurs 
and hillsides in the Severn Valley, we find 
that we cannot trace the Severn back to any- 
thing like such an ancient time. And the 
geologists confirm this, too. They tell us, 
from painstaking investigations of the dis- 
tribution and composition of sands and gravels 
dumped during the retreat of the last icesheet 
towards the Irish Sea, that the Severn between 
Ironbridge and a point just south of Stourport 
did not exist until during the latter half of the 
Ice Age. The main river of the West Midlands 
at that time was the Stour, which rose just 
a few miles south of Wolverhampton, and 
flowed directly southward to be joined by the 
Avon where to-day we find the town of 
Tewkesbury. To the west, where we now 
see the Severn, there was no river worth 
mentioning—just, possibly, a very tiny trickle 
of water, a brook rather than a stream, let 
alone a river. The overflow of a great lake 
dammed between the high ground at Iron- 
bridge, and the great Irish Sea icesheet which 
moved inland to cover Cheshire and Shrop- 
shire, cut a notch in the ridge at Ironbridge, 
and gradually deepened it into a gorge. This 
deepened notch worked its way down the valley 
occupied by the tiny brook, and the resulting 
deeply-cut channel forms the steep-sided, 
tree-covered Severn gorge between Bridgnorth 
and Bewdley, so well-known to people from 
Birmingham and the Black Country towns 
to-day. The waters of the great lake, rushing 
through the gorge and rapidly deepening it, 
forced their way into the lower Stour at Stour- 
port; and, being young and filled with 
abundant energy, this infant Severn was able 
to cut its way below the level of the bed of 
the Stour. The old river thus lost water to the 
new Severn by what we may call ‘under- 
ground piracy’ and therefore the young 
stream prospered while the waters of the 
Stour dwindled. Meanwhile, the Severn 
above Ironbridge, which, until blocked by 
the ice, had flowed northward to the Irish 
Sea by way of the Dee, now became per- 
manently diverted through the Ironbridge 


A FORGOTTEN VALLEY 


gorge into the lower Stour, giving us the full 
course of the Severn as we know it to-day. 

The life went from the Stour Valley after 
this piracy by the Severn. Deprived of its 
lower reaches, where it had been joined by 
the Avon, and unable to dig its bed deep 
enough to keep pace with the youthful 
Severn, it languished. But its former great- 
ness is there for all to see, if they will take the 
trouble to read the landscape. To stand upon 
the flat summits which are all that remains of 
the floor of its valley when the Stour was at 
the height of its power is inspiring: it gives 
one the sense of human insignificance. The 
Grand Canyon, no doubt, gives rise to feelings 
which are far more awe-inspiring than we 
may experience in the Stour Valley; there 
are, indeed, many views in England, not to 
mention Wales and Scotland, which are far 
more impressive in their scenic grandeur. 
But there is, after all, a difference in more 
than degree between such cases. We expect 
the Grand Canyon to be impressive, and we 
should feel unjustly treated if we were not 
impressed on seeing it. The difficulty is, 
perhaps, that we do not sufficiently appreciate 
the magnificence and the significance of what 
we are seeing. We have heard too much 
about it. The only really worthy feeling to 
have in the company of such grandeur would 
be that experienced by the first explorer ever 
to sight the Grand Canyon. Or, alternatively, 
that experienced by a man who has never 
heard of the Grand Canyon, on stumbling 
upon it for the first time. This latter case is 
somewhat unlikely, but it illustrates the 
importance of a landscape such as we have in 
the Stour Valley. Here is a valley which is 
crossed every day by hundreds, possibly 
thousands of people, and yet very few of these 
same people are even aware that the valley 
exists! They catch a glimpse, out of the 
corner of their eye, of a sluggish, brown 
ribbon of water winding its way around gorse- 
covered ridges and slag-heaped banks, and 
they may possibly know its name. That is 
all: they are oblivious to the wide vale in 
which this ribbon moves, and they do not 
see what significance it could possibly have 
in their lives. 


OR me, there will always be something 


tragic about the Stour. On it flows, this 
brooding, silent, sorry little river, dreaming 
of its days of greatness, whilst along the roads, 
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which crisscross it from north to south and 
from east to west, tear car- and bus-loads of 
industrialised humanity, eager to pay tribute 
to the upstart Severn. The historian may say 
that the heyday of the Stour was in the early 
days of the Industrial Revolution. I suppose 
that is a natural deduction in these days of 
emphasis upon man’s exploitation of the 
earth. But I feel that this economic approach 
is wrong: exploited nations and peoples 
have a nasty habit of turning upon their 
exploiters. I believe that harmony, and not 
exploitation, should be the keynote on which 
we must base our ideas. I believe that the 
sleepy little Stour is dreaming of the days 
before the Industrial Revolution—of the days 
when all was green and smiling in its shallow 
valley, when it was willing to accept the 
fledgling Severn and acknowledge its undis- 
puted power and rights to become a great 
river, and when the Severn in its turn would 
pay tribute to age, and would not molest by 
capture the ancient little brooks which 
meandered across the gentle vale of Stour. 
We must admit that the Severn did not live 
up to her part of the bargain: but that was 
not the real cause of the trouble. The real 


trouble-maker, as always, was man. When 
he arrived on the scene, with his inherent lack 


of ability to sense the feelings of one of his 
own kind, let alone sense that essential 
something which makes up the personality of 
a place, he destroyed the delicate harmony 
which existed both in the Stour Valley itself, 
between hill and valley, rock and tree, and 
also between the old river and the young 
Severn, when he tried to tame the river for his 
own use. But the Stour has her revenge: after 
spoiling its green fields and golden gorse- 
covered hills with his mines and tips and 
factories, man had got all he wanted from the 
valley—its coal, ironstone, marls, sands, and 
gravels—and thought that he had left the 
valley as a dead, finished landscape. But the 
mess that man made of the vale remains 
behind him, poisoning the lungs and minds 
of his children. 

At times this man-spoiled landscape has a 
beauty all of its own. To look from Rowley 
Hills or one of the Clent summits westward 


to where the Stourbridge and Brierley Hill 
factory lands fill the eastern half of the vale of 
Stour, particularly at dusk in the summer or 
autumn, when the red and crimson of the 
western sky throws an unreal tinge across the 
little brick houses in their monotonous rows, 
and lightens slightly the gaunt black outlines 
of the countless stacks of the old ironworks, 
one cannot believe that the Stour is dead. 
Not now clothed in its mantle of beauty as 
it was in the days before the forges appeared, 
but nevertheless still there, beneath the 
wreckage of the trappings of the ironmasters 
and their slaves, we can sense the spirit of 
Stour; and we feel, too, that it may assert 
itself at any minute, so that this despised old 
river may once more rule the lands between 
Clee and the Birmingham plateau. 

No doubt it is too much to expect that in 
our mechanistic age, when we have enough 
to do in trying to live on friendly physical 
terms, let alone creating an emotional 
harmony, with our brother human beings, 
we should endeavour to understand the life 
that pulsates beneath the face of our land. 
But when I wander along the banks of the 
Stour, and reflect upon the thousands of 
years taken by nature to create the valley as 
a thing of beauty, and then I compare it with 
the one-hundred-and-fifty or so years required 
by man to destroy that beauty across one 
entire half of the valley, I do not feel alto- 
gether happy. How can this ‘lack of time 
for thought’ possibly be accepted as an 
excuse for not understanding that indefinable 
something which ‘makes a region tick’? It 
has taken many years of scientific study, and 
literary and poetic effort, for us to reach the 
state of being able to grasp hold of this spirit 
which animates some particular place. Even 
now, this state is by no means secure, and our 
grasp far from certain. And so, when I see 
the numbers of otherwise-educated people 
travelling across our country who are entirely 
oblivious to the throb of the living earth 
beneath their feet, I can understand the 
Stour and its drab, lifeless expression to-day. 
When I realise what one alone of these blind 
travellers can do to destroy the personality 
of one tiny valley, I almost give up hope too. 


ee ee ee eee 





The Vagabonds 





H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


the stillness of the September night a man 
crouched under the shadow of a mountain- 
ash, a man whom one might have considered 
a gipsy, for he was a vagabond. He squatted 
in an attitude of watchfulness, his eyes fixed 
on the rabbit-warren opposite, one of his 
great hands resting on the head of the little 
wire-haired terrier at his side. He—the man 
Vap—called her a Border terrier, but when 
one looked into her yellow eyes it did not 
matter much what man called her. Her name 
was Rag. 

Thump! Thump! Thump! The sound 
seemed “immensely loud in the¥ woodland 
quietude, and untrained eyes would never 
have seen the commotion which occurred in 
the centre of the rabbit-warren. Without 
apparent haste, Vap rose and took two 
struggling rabbits from the net which covered 
most of the bolt-holes. The ferret which had 
bolted the rabbits returned into the burrow 
and Vap went back to his place beside his dog. 

The terrier uttered the faintest of growls, 
and instantly Vap clapped a horny hand over 
her muzzle. He crouched lower and lower, 
listening with all his senses, but an arm 
reached from the tree by which he was kneel- 
ing, and a grip of iron closed on his shoulder. 

Vap knew it was the arm of the Law, but 
he was a fighting man, and he did not mean 


to be taken without a fight, which was foolish 
of him. Poaching a few rabbits is not a very 
serious offence, but breaking a policeman’s 
nose and kicking a keeper’s shins is not so 
easily forgiven, and Vap was not a first 
offender. 

It was a spirited fight while it lasted, but 
both the policeman and the keeper were 
powerful men trained to this kind of rough- 
and-tumble. Vap whistled through his 
fingers to attract his camp-mates in the 
caravan near by, but they never heard his 
SOS. Soon his two opponents were frog- 
marching him out of the wood and away up 
the lane where a car waited, both his captors 
kicking out at Rag, the marks of whose teeth 
they would carry for many days. 

So when they drove off with their prisoner 
they did not invite Rag to accompany them. 
She fell in behind the car, but soon she lost 
sight of the red tail-light and had to give it up. 
Her master was in for several weeks of change, 
if not of rest. 


had been part of Rag’s training always to 
go back to the original point of activity 
after a dust-up of this kind, and there to await 
her master, seeing but unseen. So she re- 
turned to the mountain-ash by the warren, 
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where she found the ferret bounding about, 
having bolted all the rightful owners of the 
warren. 

They knew each other, those two. They 
had worked together several months, and Rag 
understood the order: ‘Carry ferret,’ some- 
times uttered when they had to run for it. The 
ferret was as usual on such occasions muzzled, 
and Rag knew exactly what todo. She picked 
him up in her jaws and carried him a little 
distance away from the exciting smell of 
rabbits, then she curled up and tucked him 
into the warmth of her body, holding him till 
he went to sleep. 

With the cold dews of morning, the ferret 
was very much alive and would have bitten 
Rag but for his string muzzle. There were no 
signs of Vap, so Rag again took up her charge 
and carried him to the dingle where they 
should have found the caravan. But Vap’s 
mates had learned that he had been arrested, 
and therefore they had done what they thought 
the wisest thing—up sticks and vamoosed, in 
the hope of avoiding further dealings with the 
police. Accordingly Rag had to make her 
choice—follow the caravan or wait here for 
her master? As already said, she had been 
trained to go back and wait, and on previous 
occasions she had waited several days. Now, 
then, she went back to the wood, convinced 
that ere long Vap would return for her. 

When she reached the warren, still carrying 
her charge, she saw the keeper and the police- 
officer collecting Vap’s nets, but they did not 
see her. Their faces were bandaged and she 
watched them till they went away, and all day 
she hung about in the wood, keeping a lookout 
and listening, till by dusk she was hungry. 
With perfect understanding she carried the 
ferret to the root of a great beech-tree and 
dropped him at the mouth of a hole, into 
which he darted with tail bushed out. Out of 
another hole almost immediately darted a grey 
squirrel, chattering and snarling, and in a 
moment Rag had him. 

The ferret would have been glad to share 
her meal. However, he could not, poor little 
fellow, because he was muzzled. He strove 
hard to pick up his share, but in that his dumb 
companion could not help him. 


EXT day there was little rest for either of 
them. Nip, the ferret, was too hungry 

now to rest anywhere, and whenever Rag 
picked him up he clawed at her muzzle till she 
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shook him impatiently, but she would not 
have harmed him, because she was trained not 
to. He, for his part, would gladly have bitten 
her to the bone, and so they just wandered 
about the big wood, the one hopeful of food, 
the other hopeful of master. 

Next day Nip frayed through the strand of 
twine which bound his jaws, so that bondage 
was ended. Evening found them down by the 
river, where in many places the water-voles 
had perforated the soft earth banks, and there 
for an hour Nip lived a life of rampant mur- 
der. How many voles he slew there was no 
telling, because he left many underground, 
but when their hunting was ended he and Rag 
curled up together, well-fed and ready to 


So the days passed. Often they squabbled, 
and Nip bit Rag, at which she would hold him 
down under her forepaws, then shake him 
into obedience. She regarded him as sacred 
to Vap’s possession, and so she must not 
harm him. True, she profited by their partner- 
ship as much as he did, probably more, be- 
cause he could have lived a time without her, 
but she would soon have become hungry but 
for his underground hunting. She would 
carry him from place to place and drop him 
at the mouth of a burrow which, her nostrils 
would tell her, was the home of squirrel or 
vole or rabbit. 

Still, the autumn plenty would not last for 
ever, and Rag, who distrusted all men save 
those she loved, would not now turn to the 
threshold of strangers. She became more 
russet and wolf-eyed, like red reynard, who 
often watched and followed them. They had 
come to know the other wild folk of the great 
wood, and often Rag saw the keeper and kept 
an eye on him, holding down her spirited 
little companion. Then, when thrashing 
occurred, the rats were driven from the rick- 
yards and sought shelter in the woods, in- 
vading the big burrow. Nip went into the 
midst of them, braver than any lion, and Rag, 
waiting above ground, knew nothing of the 
desperate battle which went on down there. 
The rats threw him out, exhausted and 
severely mauled, and at the scent of blood 
upon his coat Rag carried him away. 


Y did not fare so well after that. The 
nights were now keen, but worse than the 
frost was the eternal drip-drip from the 
branches. Nip lost his appetite and no longer 





wanted to hunt. One side of his neck swelled 
up and his only desire was to sleep, curled up 
with Rag. 

But hunger forbade it, and what now be- 
came of the abundant life of the big wood? 
The rabbits were driven out, brock and the 
hedgehogs disappeared, reynard sought the 
mountain-heights where the little blue hares 
swarmed, even the mouse millions were more 
deeply dug in under the frosty earth. Thus, 
as Rag and her little comrade became weaker, 
the white snows of winter settled upon the land 
to betray their coming and going. 

What little food Nip required he gleaned 
from what Rag could get. He was too tired 
to hunt, too weak to fight, and with their 
growing hunger they could no longer resist 
the cold. Rag’s paws swelled up, she shivered 
constantly, only her little brown nose was hot. 
It felt like a burning coal leading her hope- 
lessly, and Nip, now a mere bag of bones, was 
heavy in her jaws. 

Yet, faithful unto death, she still held tight 
to her little comrade. Perhaps she knew that 
he was going, as the leaves were gone from 
the trees, the sunshine from the braes, the 
mice from the moss-banks. She must have 
known, too, that she, like all else which had 
meant life to them, was just fading out of 
existence. Yet in her innermost memories 
lingered impressions which were very dear to 
her-——bright camp-fires, the wonder of which 
had never failed to find reflection in her gaze; 
dark-faced men, whose caresses were more 
precious than gold and just about as rare; 
and beyond, the dark outline of munching 
horses, and rich sweet scents of cooking food 
mingling with the balsam smoke. But over 
all and above all rose the ruddy countenance 
of the man she had served and was serving 
still—her god! 


THE VAGABONDS 


And so, cold, starving, Rag realised that 
Vap was not to return. She took little Nip 
in her jaws and carried him back to the warren 
for a last wistful search, but still Vap was not 
there. So she went on to the white highway, 
fearful of no man now, for she was not tres- 
passing. This was her birthright—the white 
highway! Occasionally she rested Nip, who 
simply lay limply where she placed him, then 
on again. For nine weeks they had been 
together, but surely that wonderful partner- 
ship was drawing to a close. Nip was still 
alive, but the spark of life was fading fast. 
The desire to live was gone. Only man’s 
understanding help could save him. 

They passed the keeper on the way—passed 
him on the other side. He removed his hat 
and stared. He called after them, but Rag 
did not even look round. ‘Well, if that don’t 
beat the band!’ he muttered, and as they 
passed out of sight he was still staring after 
them. 

And so, following the trail of the caravan, 
nine weeks ahead of them, they came at 
length to the wind-swept heights, where many 
a tired vagabond had fallen before them, and 
there in the distance was a moving speck, 
coming their way. A creaking caravan, 
pulled by an old white horse, with a donkey 
in harness beside it, each contributing its 
share, great or small, to the fulfilment of life’s 
daily journey. 

On the shaft sat a man of ruddy counten- 
ance, his hair closely cropped. He removed 
the clay pipe from his mouth and threw it 
heedlessly to the road, staring with eyes which 
were trained to the great distances. An oath, 
pathetic in that it was utterly meaningless, 
broke from his lips, and leaping from the 
shaft he ran ahead towards the little tottering 
wayfarer, which carried something in its jaws. 


Discontent 


I wish I were a little bird, 
A-flying far away, 

Instead of typing letters 
Throughout the dreary day; 


Or were I but a little fish, 
A-swimming in the sea, 

I shouldn’t care a button 
About the Admiralty, 


For I should be a-sporting 
In the briny cool and free, 

Admiring of the mermaids 
A-sipping ocean tea. 


Muritt HuTCHINGs. 








Oily Menace of the Beaches 





JOHN WILLIAMS 


NCREASINGLY in recent years Britain’s 
shores have been polluted by oil discharged 
from ships. There are few resorts on whose 
beaches it has not left its sticky contaminating 
mark, to the discomfort and annoyance of 
beachgoers, whose clothes, belongings, and 
limbs it has soiled. Perhaps worst hit is the 
south coast, abutting as it does on the busy 
Channel waters—and particularly Cornwall, 
which catches the oily residues floating in 
from the western approaches and beyond. 

It was a Cornish experience, though typical 
of what is widely found elsewhere, that 
recently inspired this letter from a holiday- 
maker to The Times: ‘The holiday was 
marred by the presence of heavy oil deposits 
on the rocks and beaches. The soles of the 
feet of my young children were covered with 
the filthy stuff, clothes were disfigured, and 
only the use of a knife and an application of 
eucalyptus oil removed it from the skin. .. . 
Can nothing be done to stop this disgusting 
nuisance?’ 

Stopping it is a big order, as governments 
and shipping interests have found these 
thirty years. But swiftly from another Times 
correspondent came a tip for removing the 
oil’s traces from the person: ‘Nature has 
provided a remedy to hand. The white 
cuttle-bone of cuttlefish found on most 
beaches is a very effective grease solvent. It 
should be used like a piece of pumice-stone 
on the hands or the soles of the feet, and it 
may be rubbed into a paste and used for 
cleaning between the toes.’ 

But the answer to the oil problem does not 
lie in a cuttlefish bone, for this oily jetsam is 
more than just a nuisance to seaside holiday- 
makers. Its deadly effect on birds, from swans 
in the Thames to gulls, gannets, and puffins 
in the Channel Islands, is only too familiar. 
It also fouls boats, fishing-gear, piers and 
quays; harms fish and shellfish beds; causes 
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risk of fire in harbours and other restricted 
waters. It has, in fact, become a menace to 
our coasts. 


more spectacular cases of oil pollution 
may well be unavoidable. A few years 
ago, for instance, a tanker was stranded in 
the Ribble estuary, and to refloat it the master 
discharged 400 tons of oil which spread for 
over seven miles in a viscous band, in places 
100 feet wide and 3 inches thick, covering areas 
of Southport foreshore and doing extensive 
damage. Incidentally, in the resulting lawsuit 
the tanker’s owners were held not guilty of 
negligence. 

Another equally uncontrollable cause of 
oil pollution is the oil emitted from the sea- 
corroded tanks of wrecks. But the real trouble, 
much more widespread and insidious, is the 
indiscriminate discharge of oil waste by 
tankers on their routine voyages both on the 
high seas and in coastal waters. Since the 
War, owing to the much increased transporta- 
tion of oil to Britain and Continental countries, 
the amount of oil jettisoned and drifting 
shorewards has risen alarmingly. It is esti- 
mated that tankers carrying crude oil now 
discharge into the sea a quarter of a million 
tons annually. The second main source of 
ship-to-shore oil is the growing number of 
oil-fired vessels. 


OW have the affected countries attempted 

to tackle the problem? Britain, one of 

the worst sufferers, enforced certain measures 
in the Oil in Navigable Waters Act of 1922; a 
series of international agreements followed, 
and in 1935 there was even a draft convention 
which was, however, never ratified. The most 
concrete and helpful result of all this has been 
a voluntary agreement among British and 





foreign shipowners not to discharge oil within 
fifty miles of our coasts. But in the absence of 
international action against offending vessels 
the agreement has not been very effective. 
And by 1952 the trouble had become bad 
enough for a Government committee to be 
appointed in this country to consider ways of 
overcoming it. 

This body recommended the use of 
separators in ships, to purify oil-tainted water 
ballast before discharge and leave the residue 
of oily sludge for disposal ashore. It also 
proposed the creation of a huge zone, stretch- 
ing 1200 miles westward into mid-Atlantic 
and extending in part from the latitude of 
Spain to the latitude of Iceland, in which the 
discharge of oil should be banned. 

At present few ships have chemical separat- 
ing-plant; moreover, providing ports with 
disposal equipment would be expensive and 
disposal operations would cause delays. But 
as a start the five leading British oil companies 
have undertaken to furnish reception facilities 
at all oil-loading terminals under their direct 
control. This proposal, indeed, might be 


more effective than that for a prohibited zone, 
for these oily residues are highly persistent, 
and even if jettisoned in mid-ocean might 


eventually find their way to shore. 

But whatever measures are planned against 
the menace of oil pollution they will be fruitless 
unless adopted internationally. That is why 
the committee recommended an international 
conference which should produce a concerted 
policy. As a result, delegates from forty 
maritime nations, representing ninety-five 
per cent. of the world’s shipping, met in 
London this spring. 

The unanimous convention adopted at this 
conference is comprehensive enough to give 
hope that within five years or so the oil 
menace may be greatly reduced. Chief 
emphasis is again on prohibited zones, certain 
sea areas throughout the world being banned 
to the discharge of crude oil, fuel oil, heavy 
diesel oil, and lubricating oil. In general, 
dumping by tankers is forbidden within fifty 
miles of any coast: in nearly all the North 
Sea the limit is 100 miles, and round Australia 
150 miles. In the Atlantic the ban extends 
nearly 900 miles west of Greenwich. And for 
dry cargo-ships there are similar but rather 
narrower forbidden zones. 

The conference also urged the fitting of 
separators to ships and increased facilities 
for receiving oil residues in ports, and, most 
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important of all, emphasised that ‘the com- 
plete avoidance of the discharge of oil should 
be observed from the earliest practicable date.’ 
Record books, inspections in ports, and 
reporting of infringements were other matters 
dealt with. 


MPLETE avoidance of discharge may 

be a counsel of perfection, and without 
it reliance must be mainly placed on the 
effectiveness of the prohibited zones. But 
ocean currents play queer tricks and oil is 
not easily destructible; and meanwhile there 
remains the pertinent question: Where on 
the world’s seas is it actually safe to jettison 
oil and where not? 

This query is being answered, for a large 
part of the Atlantic at least, by independent 
investigations from the coasts of Britain. In 
conjunction with the Admiralty and the 
R.A.F., the National Institute of Oceano- 
graphy is researching into surface currents 
in the North Atlantic to discover from which 
parts of it oil is likely to drift towards Britain 
and other north-west European countries. 
Long-range Coastal Command aircraft are 
flying out over the Atlantic between 400 and 
500 miles west of Britain, in a 2100-mile 
zigzag track stretching from a point between 
the Hebrides and Iceland down to the Bay of 
Biscay, and dropping 10,000 plastic envelopes. 
According to where these envelopes land, 
valuable inferences can be made as to the 
movement of Atlantic currents and con- 
sequently the drift of ship-jettisoned oil. 

Because part of the object is to determine 
the seasonal changes of currents, this big and 
carefully organised operation is being spread 
over most of the year. Thus it was planned 
to drop 2000 envelopes in early spring, 
autumn, and winter, and 4000 in early 
summer, to take advantage of the greater 
chances of recovery by seaside holiday- 
makers two or three months later. The 
planes are being aided in the drop by twe¢ 
North Atlantic weather-ships, which are 
putting overboard one envelope a day for 
the whole year. Of these 10,000-odd en- 
velopes, it is reckoned that only round 
about a third may reach shore; but even this 
number should be enough to give a reliable 
answer. 4 

Inside each waterproof weather-resisting 
envelope is a franked postcard printed in 
eight different languages, on which the finder 
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is asked to write his name and address and 
the place and date of recovery. The card is 
then to be sent to the Surrey headquarters of 
the National Institute of Oceanography; and 
for each card received there the Institute is 
paying the sender half-a-crown or its 
equivalent. 

To the Institute’s experts each card— 
perhaps from the British seaboard, maybe 
from anywhere between Spain and Norway, 
maybe even from Iceland—will tell quite a 
story, for it will have been numbered and its 
date and place of dropping noted. And when 
all possible cards are back at headquarters, 
say by early next year, and all the data plotted 
and tabulated, there will have been built up 
a record of speeds, directions, and general 
behaviour of Atlantic currents such as has 
not been available before. There will also be 
a revealing picture in terms of oil-drift and 
its impact on Burope’s north-western shores, 


This contribution of the scientists towards 
the solving of the oil pollution problem may 
well be repeated in other areas of the world’s 
seas where jettisoned oil is a menace. For it 
is by such surveys that the adequacy of the 
prohibited zones, as now demarcated, can 
best be tested and confirmed. Meanwhile 
it is up to the governments and the ship- 
owners to do their part, when the agreement 
is ratified, in internationally enforcing and 
observing all possible anti-pollution measures 
—separators on ships, disposal facilities in 
ports and the rest, as well as prohibited zones. 
And then, with every maritime nation co- 
operating, we can await with fair confidence 
the day when our own and other foreshores 
are free of the oily jetsam that has too long 
disfigured them. 


English in New Zealand 


DORIS HANNA 


pymey English-speaking country of the 
Commonwealth develops its mother 
tongue in its own way, for which reason many 
New Zealand expressions puzzle English 
visitors when they first arrive. ‘Tea’ always 
means the evening meal. When you invite 
friends to what we call tea, you must specify 
‘afternoon tea,’ and mention the time at which 
you expect your guests, 3.30 p.m. being a 
usual hour. Otherwise, they will turn up at 
6 o'clock, prepared to eat a large meal and 
spend the evening. 

To a New Zealander a field is ‘a paddock’; 
a valley is ‘a flat’; a brook or stream is ‘a 
creek’; a shop is ‘a store’; letters are ‘mail’; 
a friend or pal is ‘a cobber’; a week-end 
bungalow is in Stewart Island and Southland 
‘a crib,’ in other parts ‘a bach’—sometimes 
$40 


the Maori word ‘whare’ is used. Paraffin, of 
course, is ‘kerosene,’ and petrol is ‘benzine,’ 
*gas,” or ‘juice.’ 

“You can leave your ports here. I'll take 
them up,’ said a hotel proprietor when I 
arrived, carrying my suitcase and other 
impedimenta. For a moment I stared, then 
it dawned on me that ‘port’ was an abbrevia- 
tion of portmanteau. ‘They have a nice little 
pozi,’ commented our farmer host of some 
friends who had just built themselves a new 
house—a neat, though hideous, term, ‘pozi’ 
combining in one the house and its situation. 

What we call the oldest inhabitant is known 
as ‘an old identity.” If you meet one and can 
get him to talk you are likely to spend an 
interesting evening. A few such still inhabit 
derelict gold-diggings. They disappear into 





the bush for months together, and only visit 
civilisation to replenish their stores—solitary 
men who come and go as they please, and are 
content if they make just enough to support 
themselves, though some, we were told, do 
fairly well. 

In the North Island, where most of the 
Maoris live, New Zealanders often use the 
Maori word ‘ Pakeha,’ white man, to distin- 
guish themselves from the natives. Thus a 
Buropean would say: ‘I travelled with three 
other pakehas and a couple of Maoris.’ 

An advertisement for ‘a typiste’ indicates 
that a member of the female sex is wanted for 
the job. An entry in a ‘Lost and Found’ 
column, ‘Lost, one green bulky,’ puzzled us 
until we found that ‘bulky’ was a recognised 
name for an extra-long cardigan. ‘Use our 
layby’ says a notice in a draper’s window, a 
suggestion that you can pay a deposit on a 
dress or piece of material that takes your 
fancy, and it will be put aside for you to claim 
when you have paid off the entire cost, the 
‘layby’ thus being a variant of our hire- 
purchase system. In Southland you buy ‘a 
pottle’ of honey; further north it becomes ‘a 
carton.’ 

*Farewelling’ is a pleasant custom. An 
announcement in the local press bids her 
friends to a party to farewell Mrs X, who is 
leaving the neighbourhood. The notice goes 
on to say: ‘Ladies, a plate,’ an intimation 
that the womenfolk must each turn up with 
a contribution of food. New Zealand women 
are marvellous cooks, and on these occasions 
they vie with each other in producing wonder- 
ful confections. 


5 TOWNSHIP’ is a collection of houses 
containing anything up to one thousand 
inhabitants, the equivalent of our village; 
above that number it becomes technically ‘a 
borough.’ When a place can boast of ten 
thousand inhabitants it is entitled to apply for 
a charter and call itself ‘a city.” The granting 
of a charter may be celebrated with pomp and 
ceremony. An exception to this rule is Nelson, 
of which we read that in 1858, when the 
population cannot have been more than a few 
hundreds, ‘Queen Victoria, by Letters Patent, 
constituted the town of Nelson a Bishop’s See, 
and ordained that the said town of Nelson be 
a city.” 
What we call a macadamised road is known 
as ‘tar-sealed’ in New Zealand. In all town- 
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ships, however small, and for some distance 
on either side of them, the main road is always 
tar-sealed. Many highways have been so 
treated throughout their entire length. Those 
parts which are not may be badly corrugated 
here and there, and very dusty to travel on in 
dry weather, but, considering the size of the 
population—only just over two million in a 
country nearly as large as the British Isles— 
and the relatively short period of European 
occupation, it is remarkable how much road- 
making has been done. The depression in the 
nineteen thirties was responsible for the 
opening up of areas which might otherwise 
have remained undeveloped for years. Thou- 
sands of men who could find no other work 
were employed in roadmaking, and often, 
when travelling in out-of-the-way parts our 
driver would say: ‘This road was built during 
the depression.’ 

‘A washout’ is a road subsidence, generally 
caused by floods, of which there are a goodly 
number every winter, especially on the west 
coast and on the mountain highways. Such 
misfortunes are put right with astonishing 
speed. Directly any damage is reported a 
gang is sent to the spot, and works night and 
day, repairing a bridge, shoring up an em- 
bankment, remetalling a road-surface, some- 
times being called upon to do all three jobs 
on one short stretch. 


ENTION of the roads leads us to the type 

of country through which they pass. 
‘Bush’ is the forest with its timber and under- 
growth, the term ‘virgin bush’ being applied 
to that which has so far been untouched by 
man. Station owners often retain a few acres 
of virgin bush on their land, of which they are 
extremely proud. A sight of the tangle of 
trees, lianas, and undergrowth on either side 
of a scenic drive engenders immense respect 
for pioneers, like Sir Arthur Dobson, who, in 
the 1850s and later, forced their way on foot 
over mountain-passes, across unforded rivers, 
and through similar almost impenetrable bush 
to blaze a trail for those who came after. The 
character of the bush varies according to the 
climate. In the south are the great beech 
forests, in the north the celebrated kauri 
reserves; the rain forests with their parasitic 
growths cover vast areas on the west coast. 
At Christmastime the shores of the inlets on 
Stewart Island glow with the scarlet blossoms 
of the rata-trees; on the east coast of the 
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North Island in spring the golden flowers of 
the kowhai adorn the valleys and hillsides. 
To my mind, the bush at the head of Lake 
Manapouri in the South Island is the finest of 
all, with its fairylike mosses, lichens of curious 
shapes and shades of green, and glorious ferns 
carpeting the ground under magnificent trees. 
But where all is so very beautiful it 
perhaps invidious to single out any particular 
locality. 

‘Scrub’ is vegetation of smaller growth, and 
might be described as the equivalent of our 
thicket. Scrub may be manuka, with its grace- 
ful foliage and tiny white flowers, the thorny 
plant known as matagouri, gorse, broom, 
bramble, or a mixture of any of them, mingled 
with innumerable lesser plants, and patches of 
bracken, which often grows to a great height. 
Gorse, broom, and bramble are importations, 
and a curse, though gorse is used for hedges 
in some parts of the country, and is a wonder- 
ful sight when covering an entire hillside in 
full flower. 

‘A dairy-farm’ is a dairy-farm, as at home; 
no complications there. Coming to sheep, I 
was at first puzzled as to the difference 
between ‘a station,’ ‘a run,’ and ‘a farm.’ It 
appears that a farm is anything up to 300 or 
350 acres. Run is generally used of high- 


country holdings, which go up to 2000 or 3000 
acres, possibly with a few hundred acres of 
good low-lying pasture as well. Anything 
larger is a station, and may be as much as 
60,000 acres, or even more. 

On the shores of the great lakes of the South 
Island, on the Marlborough sounds, in remote 
parts of the North Island, and in mountainous 
regions are vast stations, some of which can 
only be worked on horseback, or even on foot. 
We visited one which extended over a large 
area of poor hill-country. Our host was an 
elderly man, who said that the place was 
getting beyond him, fencing alone being an 
almost insoluble problem, and labour im- 
possible to obtain. He was handing over to 
his son, who had served in the last war, and 
whose legs were already giving him trouble 
from years of ‘mustering’ in the hills, some of 
which rose opposite the homestead to a height 
of over 5000 feet. Many large stations have 
been compulsorily divided up by the govern- 
ment, but to cut up land of this character 
would not be an economic proposition. 

Finally, when you see a notice about ‘an 
Art Union,’ do not imagine, as we did at first, 
that it refers to some recondite form of culture. 
The Art Union is simply the monthly New 
Zealand lottery. 


Gossamer Web 


It swung from bracken ferns, 
As if a breath of wind 

Might blow it swift away, 
Frail gossamer and pearl, 

With rainbow lights that shone 
In sunshine’s sparkling way. 


I watched with eyes intent, 
In fancy now I saw 

The faeries troop across 
The dainty bridge, and slip 
To peep from copper fronds, 
Or bright-green velvet moss. 


And even so have I 

A faery bridge within 

My mind, where thoughts of light 
And beauty flash bejewelled, 
Reflected as they pass 

From height to height. 


Eprrx A. VASssIrF. 














The Sky 








was Blue 





ALISTAIR 


T was the end of September, and the last 

time I saw my Lavender Grandmother and 

my Peppermint Grandmother together. It 
was also the day of the murder. 

At ten o’clock in the morning it did not 
look like the day of a murder, but who can 
ever tell what a day will have waiting in the 
calm belly of a blue sky to drop on your 
head? That end of September blue sky should 
have been giving birth to young love and old 
garden sleeps, and maybe the soft silk of 
eternal salvation. Too tender that day was 
to be a bag for the hardness of hearts and the 
dark dreams of damnation. 

I was seven years old and watching a cow 
that stood between two trees without moving, 
as if somebody had drawn it there on the blue 
sky. That’s how it looked through the shin- 
ing window of my Lavender Grandmother’s 
sitting-room. Far away in another world 
there was a smell of baking scones which took 
up the back of my mind while the front was 
trying to remember the look of my Pepper- 
mint Grandmother who was coming to take 
me back to Glasgow, where I would stay for 
the next six months as I had stayed here for 
the last six months. 

This sharing out of my life was because my 
mother had died when I was three, and my 
father was an engineer on a liner sailing to 
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Bombay. All the teachers I had both in Glasgow 
and in the country said it would ruin my educa- 
tion, swinging about like a pendulum, but I 
didn’t care about that, and I don’t think either 
of my grandmothers cared very much either. 
As for my father, he just paid them the money 
for my food and clothes, and always looked 
angry and uncomfortable when he saw me. 
Later on I began to think I was the one thing 
in his life that he was really ashamed of. 


|= cow hadn’t moved, and I had just 
persuaded myself that it was the end of 
the world, when the door behind me opened 
and the smell of baking scones got bigger. It 
began fighting with the smell of lavender, and 
I could hear my grandmother’s breathing, 
which always rattled a bit in her tubes. 

I scowled at the window and wished she 
would drop dead, to stop her hugging me, 
which I felt she was going to do. And any- 
way, I always hated the grandmother I had 
been staying with, because six months is too 
long for a young boy to be with old people 
like that. 

But my Lavender Grandmother didn’t drop 
dead. She caught me by the shoulders and 
turned me round, and then she hugged me so 
hard that the steel things in her corsets began 
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to hurt my face. The hate inside me boiled 
up and I was just making up my mind to kick 
her on the ankle and get my face away from 
her stomach, when she suddenly pushed me 
back and held me by the shoulders while she 
examined me from a distance. Her hands 
were so thin I could feel the small bones in 
every finger and even the blood that went 
pulsing through them. Her eyes gleamed like 
needle-points, poking at me, looking for dirt. 
When they couldn’t find any they just died 
and got buried in a sort of smoky mist. 
‘Well,’ she said at last, in her dry, old voice, 
‘I’m glad to see you’re keeping yourself tidy, 
although God knows that one who is coming 
for you would never notice it if you were like a 
scarecrow.” 

To escape her face I looked down at my 
neatly-pressed grey suit, at my red scrubbed 
knees and my shining boots. My left ear was 
aching where her thin forefinger had poked 
into it while she was washing me. Suddenly 
I wanted to hurt her, and that was why I 
asked her about the beads, pretending not to 
know that they were a Roman Catholic rosary 
that my Peppermint Grandmother had hung 
round my neck just to annoy her. 

Her thin face hardened till I could see every 
separate bone making its shape on the yellow 
tissue of her skin. ‘Beads?’ she cried in a 
cracked voice. ‘You're a boy, not a girl. 
What does a boy want with beads?’ 

I looked straight into her dim eyes and 
licked my dry lips, getting ready the words I 
knew would hurt her most. ‘My grannie 
gave me the beads,’ I said. ‘They’re to pray 
with.’ 

She was a Seventh Day Adventist, my 
Lavender Grandmother, but seventy years of 
seventh days had left her nothing but a legacy 
of bleak experience tied up in a parcel of 
dry unanointed holiness. Ever since I had 
known her, part of her way had been to play 
deaf on convenient occasions and deliberately 
misunderstand what others were saying. She 
did that now. ‘Why on earth do you want to 
play with beads?’ she said. ‘You're too big 
for that sort of nonsense now.’ 

I looked up at her yellow face with the 
callous indifference of healthy youth. Care- 
fully I watched her, choosing the chink in her 
holy armour through which I would plunge 
the sword of my wounding tongue. I 
gathered my breath in two great mouthfuls, 
to make my voice loud and piercing. ‘Pray,’ 
I shouted, ‘not play! Pray—like Our Father.’ 
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Her expression faltered a moment, then 
grew harder than ever, a yellow rock in which 
all mercy and love, the blood-warming touch 
of human relationship, had been petrified into 
cold hatred. ‘You don’t need bits of coloured 
glass to help you to pray,’ she said. ‘Idols of 
wood and stone. I’ll have to speak to your 
father. Good Heavens, you might as well be 
a naked heathen!’ 


DIDN'T understand what she meant by her 

‘idols of wood and stone,’ but I had just 
imagined a vivid picture of myself as a dark, 
naked, happy heathen dancing round a fire, 
when the door opened again and my grand- 
father came in. He was a thin pole of a man, 
with a long white beard, into which he 
muttered continually, and the bits of face left 
over by the beard were as white as burned 
bones. Long ago my Peppermint Grand- 
mother had told me that he had the ‘Holy 
Willies,’ and that had made him an object of 
special interest to me until I eventually gave 
up all hope of him showing any exciting mani- 
festation of his strange disease. Now, for the 
first time in six months, I heard him break out 
in understandable speech. 

*The Whore from Babylon is coming,’ he 
said in a deep hollow voice, and pointed one 
skinny trembling finger towards the window. 
My eyes followed the finger and I saw my 
Peppermint Grandmother, looking larger than 
I had remembered, her massive over-clothed 
body approaching the house in a sort of side- 
ways crawl that gave her the look of a mon- 
strous black crab. She stopped at the gate 
leading into the garden, laid down two of 
the parcels which dangled from her fat fingers, 
searched in her coat pocket, and then pushed 
something into her mouth. 

‘Eating peppermints as usual,’ said my 
Lavender Grandmother in her best Day of 
Judgment voice. ‘Eating peppermints to hide 
the smell of gin.’ 

She wheeled from the window and with a 
quick unexpected movement whisked a white 
carnation out of a vase on the table, nipped its 
stalk, and pushed it into my buttonhole. My 
seven-years-old eyes read in her face that this 
was the answer to the rosary I had been wear- 
ing when I came to her from the city. In my 
ear she hissed a last parting injunction: ‘If 
you kiss her, do it on her cheek, or you'll be 
getting alcohol poisoning.’ Before the words 
had sunk into my bewildered mind she had 








gone, her long black skirts whispering 
viciously behind her. 


M* grandfather stood still, looking like a 
statue of Father Time without his scythe, 
until the door-bell jerked his thin body to life 
again. He went away then, muttering a string 
of maledictions, out of which the words 
Sodom and Gomorrah stuck up like ugly 
jutting rocks from a grumbling river. 

Next moment the quiet vacuum of the room 
exploded into a bombardment of pants, grunts, 
and coloured words that shot about that dead 
place like star-shells. My Peppermint Grand- 
mother had arrived. She dropped her parcels 
as a tree drops its leaves, and, crossing the 
room, seized me by the shoulders. I made a 
correct forecast of what her first words would 
be. ‘Mother of God,’ she wheezed, ‘but 
you're thin, boy. They must be feeding ye on 
thin-sliced fresh air in this place.’ 

These first moments of changing from one 
grandmother to the other were always awk- 
ward for me, and now I searched desperately 
in my mind for something to say that would 
bridge the awful gap of strangeness which six 
months can dig in any relationship when you 
are only seven. I caught a whiff of the carna- 
tion in my buttonhole, and was inspired. I 
pushed it up into her great blotched face. 
‘Smell my flower,’ I said, with all the abrupt 
arrogance of the tender shyness inside me. 

She snorted and crushed back the flower 
with her hand. ‘Holy St Patrick!’ she cried. 
‘Is it my asthma itself you want to start up on 
me? Besides, I couldn’t smell a thing to-day, 
with the terrible cold I’ve got in me head.’ 
She pushed another peppermint into her 
mouth and heaved a regretful sigh. ‘Can’t 
even taste them now,’ she grumbled. ‘Haven’t 
been able to taste anything for a week.” 


UST then my Lavender Grandmother came 
back. She regarded us uncertainly for a 
moment, but I knew from her face that she 
had been listening to every word, especially 
to the bit about my being so thin, which I 
wasn’t. ‘I’d better take your coat,” she said 
in a distant way to my Peppermint Grand- 
mother. ‘The boy must get something to eat 
before he goes all that way.’ 
There was a tense, measuring moment while 
the two old women eyed each other narrowly, 
and then my Peppermint Grandmother slowly 
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unbuttoned her coat and took it off. She 
handed it to my Lavender Grandmother with 
the air of a duchess giving a mink coat to a 
skivvy, and maybe my Lavender Grandmother 
noticed that, because when she slung it over 
her arm she did it with the mouths of the 
pockets turned down so that everything that 
was in them fell on the floor. For a moment 
she stood looking down at the litter of keys, 
purse, headache tablets, and peppermint 
imperials with a look of bleak triumph on her 
face, too elated to hide the fact that she had 
planned it this way. 

‘Well, av all the clumsy fools,’ cried my 
Peppermint Grandmother, her face purple 
with anger. ‘Look what ye’ve done now!’ 

‘It was a mistake. I’m sorry,’ said my 
Lavender Grandmother, and somehow the 
meek humility in her voice did not go with the 
queer sharp look that was now in her eyes. 
She knelt down and began to collect the 
things and put them back in the pockets. 

My Peppermint Grandmother bent down 
to help her, but suddenly straightened up 
again with all the purple of her face drowned 
in a grey flood that gave her a look like an old 
tombstone. She groped for a chair and sat 
heavily on it. ‘Clean forgot me heart,’ she 
gasped. ‘The doctor told me never to bend, 
or I'd be falling into me grave before me time.’ 

My Lavender Grandmother said nothing, 
but the triumph ate a little deeper into her 
face as she knelt there looking at the last 
gathered peppermint imperial, which she held 
between two fingers. She seemed to study it 
for a long time before her head shook sud- 
denly and she returned the sweet to the pocket 
among the others. Then she stood up and 
looked with unpitying contempt on her gasp- 
ing rival. ‘If you want to leave the boy with 
me—’ she began coldly, but didn’t get any 
further. 

My Peppermint Grandmother was rallying 
now. ‘I don’t,’ she snapped. ‘And I’m sure 
by the white starved look of him the boy 
doesn’t want to stay, either.’ 

My Lavender Grandmother gave my 
Peppermint Grandmother a look of carefully- 
calculated icy hatred. ‘There is no need to 
shout and brawl,’ she replied. ‘In the pitiful 
state you are in, any excitement is dangerous. 
That’s why I thought—’ 

‘Then ye had better start thinking again,’ 
snapped my Peppermint Grandmother, whose 
face was now beginning to recapture its 
threads of purple again. ‘And now, if ye 
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don’t mind, I’d like to catch the next bus to 
Glasgow, where the boy will get something 
to eat.’ 


N the silence that followed I felt that a blow 
should have been struck, if only to make all 
the gathered hate in the room hot and living 
and understandable to me. But the only 
blows my Lavender Grandmother could strike 
were with her eyes and the yellow wedge of 
her face. She went away with the coat, and 
my Peppermint Grandmother gripped me and 
squeezed me into the sinking sands of her 
great warm body until I hated her too, for 
almost suffocating me. ‘It'll be a great thing 
for you to be in a house again instead of a 
bloody museum,’ she said, glancing round 
with contempt at the neatly-appointed room 
in which nothing was out of place except 
herself and her array of parcels. 

Her words gave me a vivid mental picture 
of the riotous squalor of accumulated dirt and 
colourful carelessness I would be living in for 
the next six months, and my heart jumped with 
a sudden abandon of joy. My ears would be 
left to myself for a whole six months, except, 
maybe, for an occasional angry clout, and no 
small-toothed comb would ever be dragged 
through my hair in search of nits. 

I was warming my heart before this vision 
of scavenging freedom in the streets of Glas- 
gow, when the door opened again and my 
Lavender Grandmother came in with a tray 
on which there was tea and warm home-baked 
scones. 

We ate in silence, except for my Peppermint 
Grandmother’s noisy method of sucking up 
her tea. She had been offered scones, but had 
waved them away with a fat and not over- 
clean hand. ‘They’d kill me,’ she said. ‘I 
can’t taste a thing just now, anyway, and it 
would be a stupid thing to go getting a dose of 
indigestion for something I can’t even taste.’ 

My Lavender Grandmother said nothing to 
that, and the tea was over in a short time that 
seemed to me like a long time. 

When my Peppermint Grandmother had 
her coat on again, and all her parcels dangling 
round her, she waited in the garden while my 
Lavender Grandmother crushed me once 
more against the bones of her corsets. ‘If 
anything ever happens to her, you must come 
straight back to me,’ she said, and the thin 
wire of her voice was stretched and taut, so 
hat it sent a little chill of fear through me. 
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I walked away quickly, clutching in my hot 
sweaty palm the shilling my Lavender Grand- 
mother had given me. 


Pate eee eae ee 
house, my Peppermint Grandmother 
pulled the white carnation out of my button- 
hole and threw it away. ‘That silly ould bitch 
is trying to make a cissy out av ye,’ she said. 
‘Boys don’t wear flowers where we are going 


to. 

I said nothing, being glad to get rid of the 
flower, which had been nothing but an em- 
barrassment to me, anyway. We finished the 
journey to the bus station in silence and my 
Peppermint Grandmother left me to go to the 
Ladies’ Room. When she came back the 
smell of peppermint was almost lost in the 
stronger smell of gin. 

Luckily there was a Glasgow bus just wait- 
ing to go, so I grabbed her parcels while she 
heaved herself on to the step and collapsed 
into the seat nearest the door. As the bus 
started, she put her hand into her pocket and 
it came out with the familiar white imperial, 
which she pushed into her mouth. It was then 
that I first smelt the camphor, and wondered 
about it, because it was a smell I had never 
associated with my Peppermint Grandmother, 
who always said she believed in ‘live and let 
live,’ even when it came to moths and things. 

She didn’t talk much during the journey, 
and I was glad of that, because I was too 
interested in watching the countryside flying 
past the window to be bothered listening to 
her. In fact, I had almost succeeded in for- 
getting she was there, when suddenly I was 
pulled back to remembrance of her by a little 
snoring snort, and then a heavy thud as she 
rolled off the seat on to the floor. 

The conductor rang the bell three times and 
the bus stopped with a jolt that nearly threw 
me on top of her. And then a crowd gathered 
round my Peppermint Grandmother, whose 
face had gone a dirty yellow colour and was 
getting darker every minute. People shouted 
to one another to keep back and give her air, 
and there was a great commotion as the bus 
drove on to a doctor’s house. There was also 
a great smell of camphor, which made me 
want to be sick. It took four men to carry 
her from the bus into the doctor’s house and 
I followed behind with all her parcels and the 
big black bag she carried the gin bottle in. 

I waited in a room with a model ship in it 














while the doctor examined her, and I heard 
him saying to someone: ‘She must have 
eaten them in mistake for peppermints. They 
wouldn’t have done her much harm if her 
heart hadn’t been so bad. But what a taste 
she must have. Imagine eating camphor- 
balls. Of course, she was half-drunk with gin, 
but even then...’ 

The voice trailed away and in a little while 
the doctor came to me and asked me in a 
gruff voice where I lived. I tore my eyes off 
the model boat and gave him my Lavender 
Grandmother’s address, and he took me back 
there in a big black car with bouncy cushions. 


S we turned the corner into the quiet road 
where my Lavender Grandmother lived 
I saw a face being peeled off the window, and 
something inside me went cold and I felt that 
she had been expecting me back all the time. 
The gruff doctor talked to her for a long 
while, till I got tired of hearing him talking and 
her sniffing, so I slipped upstairs and went into 
her bedroom. Curiosity took me over to the 
big dark chest-of-drawers in the corner and I 
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opened the top left-hand drawer to see what 
was inside it. In the front corner of it I found 
one or two camphor-balls and a whole lot of 
peppermint imperials, which was a queer thing 
to me, because my Lavender Grandmother did 
not like sweets, and she hated peppermints. 

I put one of the peppermints in my mouth 
and sucked it, and then I went back down- 
stairs just as the doctor was leaving. After he 
had gone I had the biggest supper I have ever 
eaten at my Lavender Grandmother’s, and 
then she gave me a hot bath and put me to 
bed. She didn’t poke my ears with her finger 
or comb my hair for nits either. 

Inside me something kept telling me I ought 
to be afraid of her now, but I wasn’t. Her 
face looked softer and kinder than ever I had 
seen it in my life, and her eyes were thawing 
out of their icy stare, and had a warm sort of 
pleading look about them. 

As she bent over my bed to kiss me, my 
Lavender Grandmother’s face didn’t look a 
bit like the face of a murderer, but then, 
neither had that September day looked like 
the day of a murder. I fell asleep wondering 
why she had not made me say my prayers. 


The Senses 


Open your eyes to the joy of the morning, 
Tangled with sunshine the willow-tree bends, 
Kissing with kisses of passionless rhythm 

The deep circled pool where the mill-river ends. 


Listen, and welcome the soft water noises, 

The faint, sleepy ripple that torments the reeds, 
The drip of the leaves as a tree casts its burden, 
The swirl of a branch in a strangle of weeds. 


The fragrance of autumn dissolved in the river 

Arises again on the breath of the breeze, 

As it gathers its perfumes from deep decayed sources, 
The essence of earth wafted high through the trees. 


Drink deep of the soft airs, so soon chilled and tasteless, 
Drain your cup of the nectar no hand has distilled, 

And cherish the flavour of sunshine and flower-scent, 
Three seasons must pass ere again it be filled. 


When the trees stand in darkness, and waters are silent, 
The sharp smell of autumn lies dead on the wind, 

And the savour of sunshine with spicings of flowers 

Is as dim as a long-faded hope in the mind. 


JOAN CHERRY. 











Madame Du Bois’s Sure Cure 





MAVIS HEATH-MILLER 


did not take us long, with the mouth- 
watering scents of cooking and roasting 
coffee coming over the wall, to realise that 
our new neighbours were French, and soon 
we were on bowing terms. 

One day Madame and I met face to face 
at the bus-stop. I was coughing miserably 
and looked, I feel sure, pretty sick. Madame 
raised elegantly-gloved hands. ‘But Madame 
has a terrible congestion, yes?’ 

I said that I thought that I possibly had, 
and if I could drag myself away from the 
typewriter to-morrow I would go to the 
doctor. 

‘If Madame will allow, I will cure,’ said 
my neighbour. ‘May I call in this evening? 
I will most certainly cure the congestion—it 
is a way we have in France.’ 

I agreed readily. I should have agreed 
even if it had been a way they had in Tibet. 


pane, at eight Madame arrived. 
She carried with her a holdall, at which I 
looked with some misgivings. ‘Now,’ she 
said, flinging off her coat to reveal a white 
apron, ‘if Madame will strip herself to the 
waist and lie down on her bed, I will proceed. 
No, do not be alarmed. I do this for my sister 
and she for me when we have also a con- 
gestion.” 

I did as she asked. 

She busied herself with the holdall, from 
which she took several things—firstly a night- 
light, then a huge ball of cotton-wool, and 
then what I at first decided were a dozen or 
so eye-baths. 

She lit the nightlight and set it safely on a 
saucer that she took from her bag. Then she 
set small scraps of cotton-wool alight from 
the nightlight and put one in each eye-bath, 
which she informed me were called cups, and 
which with their flaming cotton-wool charge 
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she proceeded to reverse firmly on my back. 

I was rather scared. I thought the burning 
cotton-wool would scorch my flesh, but 
Madame explained that, as soon as the cups 
were stuck fast, the flame died. A curious 
sensation started. I felt pieces of my back 
being pinched up. ‘Your flesh is rising into 
the cups in the places where there is some 
congestion,’ said Madame. ‘The cups may 
pinch a little, but that is no matter.’ 

I lay very still till Madame Du Bois had 
put all the cups on to her satisfaction. There 
seemed dozens of thezn, but just how many I 
could not see frem my recumbent position. 
Ai last she was finished. She put a towel 
over the whole and sat down beside me. The 
pinching and pulling went on, my rather 
gasping breathing seemed to be getting easier, 
but no doubt I was imagining that. 


“TWENTY-FIVE minutes by the clock,’ 
said Madame, ‘then we will remove, and 
Madame’s congestion will be better. In the 
meantime I will slip back to my kitchen. I 
have a pan of watercress and horseradish 
soup on the stove. You will eat it, Madame, 
when you are in bed, and to-morrow you will 
see.” With a wave of her hand she was off, 
and returned in a short while with a pan of 
deliciously-smelling soup. 

Now she laid her fingers on one cup, 
pressed it into my flesh till it hurt a little, then 
rolled it sideways, and it was off. My flesh 
sprang back with a little plop. With expert 
hands she soon had all the cups off. My 
back felt a little sore, but that was all. 

With delicate fingers she smoothed some 
sweet-scented cream over the cupped parts 
and helped me into my nightdress. ‘Now, 
Madame, into your bed. I slipped up and 
put my hot-water bottle in for you when I got 
the good soup. You will eat my watercress 

















and horseradish soup and then sleep well, 
and by the morning you will be well, yes?’ 
“You are more than kind, Madame Du 
Bois,’ I said as I snuggled down. ‘And you 
really think the cupping will cure me?’ 
‘Of course,’ she said. ‘It is a way we have 
in France.’ 


SAFETY FIRST 


It certainly was, for the next morning, 
except for a little stiffness in my back and 
some odd faint blue-red marks, which dis- 
appeared in a day or so, I felt marvellous. 
Whether it was the cups or the soup I don’t 
know, but, one or the other, the French way 
is certainly good. 


Safety First 
Changes in Packing Methods 





HERBERT MACE 


aes is a serious item in practically 
every productive industry, increasing the 
price of goods according to their nature, the 
distance they travel, and the mode of convey- 
ance. Generally speaking, the relative cost of 
packing rises in proportion as the goods 
become more luxurious, for it is almost 
negligible in the case of common foodstuffs 
like bread and meat, while it reaches the 
absurdity of costing more than the contents 
when these are luxuries like patent medicines 
or cosmetics. Indeed, in trades dealing with 
what used to be called ‘fancy goods,’ where 
the chief aim is to catch the eye, the container 
is deemed of paramount importance. 

In all its stages bread is handled with the 
minimum packing, from the time the sheaves 
are loaded into the wagon and stored for 
months with no other protection than a straw 
thatch. Whenit is in the formof threshed grain 
or milled flour, a bag, containing the maximum 
a strong man can lift, reduces the packing 
cost to a trifle, while the finished article is 
handed about without any covering. This 
practice has often been criticised, but there is 
no sign of a general tendency to wrap bread 
for sale. Beyond doubt, the reason for this is 
the instinctive desire to keep the price of bread 
as low as possible. It is instructive to compare 
this tendency to burden the staff of life with 


as little extraneous cost as possible with the 
elaborate containers, often unnecessarily large 
and ornate, of the so-called ‘ breakfast foods,’ 
which cost the consumer nearly four times as 
much as bread, though they are essentially 
the same thing. 


N the fruit and vegetable trade, packing 

assumes nicely graded forms, from the 
naked bunches in which young carrots and 
onions are sent to market to the cotton-wool 
of the boxes used for choice peaches. Again, 
the most essential stuffs, like potatoes, are 
made to bear as little packing cost as possible 
by enclosure in bags, which often do duty 
several times over, but potatoes which come 
in early are deemed worthy of more substantial 
containers, like the wide-mouthed baskets in 
which the Spanish ones come over. 

The marketing of fruit has undergone great 
change during the last fifty years. Before that 
time every kind of common fruit, as well as 
vegetables, passed through the markets in the 
round strong basket known as a half-sieve, 
but the loss on soft fruit was appalling, for its 
own weight often smashed it to pulp before 
it reached the consumer. It was always 
impossible to deal with raspberries in this way 
and they were sold in the round punnets made 
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of stout wood-shavings. The extension of this 
idea was a great boon to the fruit trade, for the 
chip basket, holding stated quantities from 
1 to 6 Ib., not only prevents damage, but also 
facilitates handling, the fruit being picked 
directly into it and remaining undisturbed till 
it reaches the consumer. Naturally the cost 
is higher, for, whereas the old half-sieves 
lasted for years and remained in trade hands, 
the chips are not returned and the growers 
have to buy new supplies annually. 

Foreign fruit has its own peculiar styles of 
packing for export. An instance is the familiar 
orange-box, a long crate made of the thinnest 
wood permissible, but reinforced by partitions 
which at the same time keep the fruit from 
pressing too heavily on itself. The foreign 
feature most noticeable is the strip of rawhide 
used to nail the lid and sides, which it is 
impossible to force out by accident. Apples 
of the common sort still travel overseas in 
large casks, which have the advantage that 
one man can move them without lifting. 
Before the days of mechanical hoists, barrels 
were the only really heavy packages it was 
possible to send long distances. A hogshead 
of wine weighs something like 5 cwt., so the 
advantage of being able to roll it about is 
obvious. Nowadays the need for manhand- 
ling is much less than formerly, and there is a 
tendency to pack apples in boxes of uniform 
size containing 20 or 40 Ib. These are con- 
venient to lift and can be hoisted in large 
numbers at one operation. The economy in 
stowage as compared with barrels is also 
considerable. 

Many of the accepted methods of packing 
fruit are very ancient and are traceable to the 
sheer necessity of reducing bulk to the absolute 
minimum. In countries where figs and dates 
are grown, long journeys on camels often have 
to precede the shipping. Hence figs and dates 
have come to be pressed so closely into thin 
boxes that they emerge as a solid cake. One 
accustomed to this would scarcely recognise 
figs dried for use where they grow, for they are 
then strung on grass into rings, so that the 
natural shape is preserved. 


T= old plan of using strong and costly 
containers, whether they be boxes, 
baskets, or bottles, is steadily dying out, for 
it has been realised that the cost of returning 
empties is almost as great as the purchase of 
new containers. When carriers can take a full 
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load both ways, they obviously do not want to 
be burdened with empties at nominal cost, 
and light, non-returnable packages are now in 
the majority. This has meant a considerable 
change in the materials used. Naturally, it 
was always the custom for packers to use local 
material of the cheapest practicable kind, and 
the origin of a box could be determined by the 
kind of wood it was made of. With the world- 
wide spread of manufactures, more universal 
materials are now adopted. The three-ply 
chest, long the monopoly of the tea trade, is 
now used for all sorts of articles, its lightness 
and strength being almost unsurpassed, but 
this again is steadily giving place to the all- 
pervading paper, for wood-pulp is now a 
recognised raw material, which can be made 
into sheets as large as desired and of any 
thickness from mere tissue to half-inch board. 
It combines the strength of wood with the 
lightness of wicker basket-work. It can now 
be made waterproof, so that for many purposes 
it is even replacing glassware, which means an 
enormous saving in transport costs and less 
damage. 

Transport of glassware of any kind entails 
heavy packing costs, for not only must the 
container be strong, but there must also be an 
adequate supply of shock-absorbing material 
to prevent breakage by normal jarring. The 
matter for most surprise is the comparatively 
small amount of packing a skilled packer can 
manage with. Nothing astonishes one more 
than the apparently flimsy manner in which 
eggs are sent overseas. 

A certain knowledge of psychology comes 
to the aid of trades handling fragile goods. 
If such things are packed in a strong box with 
a lot of packing material, they are safe under 
normal handling, but the appearance of a 
stout package disposes the stevedores and 
carters to be less ceremonious with it, so that 
its very strength is responsible for its liability 
to damage. On the other hand, if obviously 
fragile articles are enclosed in flimsy containers 
the carter is unconsciously induced to handle 
them gently, so that there is no more risk of 
damage than when they are stoutly packed, 
and the cost is greatly reduced. I have more 
than once received safely a consignment of 
glass jars in a hessian bag with a little straw. 
It seems an impossible method of packing such 
things, until one realises that the moment the 
bag is touched the need to handle it carefully 
is forced on one. A recent development of 
this idea is the export of such vegetables as 








caulifiowers in light crates with no covering. 
If they were covered, the dock-hand would 
probably move them by over-ending them, 
but seeing the tops open he is obliged to keep 
the crates the right way up. 


HERE is hardly a waste material, abundant 
and light, that is not used for packing 
purposes by one trade or another. Preferably 
it is a waste connected with the particular 
trade concerned. If one has a parcel of books 
from a publisher, it is almost sure to be lined 
with waste sheets of some publication. I 
have often picked up some queer information 
from these sheets of a book, which, in the 
ordinary way, it would not occur to me to 
look at. Printers’ offcuts are largely used by 
many city packers, as well as other forms of 
wastepaper. The private householder is by no 
means the only one who uses old newspapers 
for this purpose. Straw is perhaps the most 
widely used packing material, for it is at once 
light and clean and its high polish prevents it 
from scratching delicate articles. For this 
reason it is favoured in the furniture trade in 
preference to its own waste of wood-shavings, 
which are very apt to cause scratches. In 
some ways hay is more satisfactory than straw, 
for it can be packed more closely and firmly, 
and is very resilient. The hardware trade 
favours sawdust for packing small metal 
articles, the florist pins his faith to moss, while 
the small phials of the drug trade entail 
considerable expenditure on cotton-wool, 
though the drug trade also makes large use of 
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sawdust for packing. A _ peculiarly local 
packing materia! is cork dust, in which fresh 
grapes from Spain are buried for safety in 
transit. 

Taking it all round, there is a steady decline 
in all the older methods of packing, in favour 
of paper in its myriad forms. The corrugated 
strawboard is an outstanding example of 
material which saves both container and pack- 
ing, thus not only economising material but 
also reducing labour costs considerably, while 
it is quite unequalled for lightness. Bottles 
which formerly needed a stout box and 
abundance of shock-absorber can now be sent 
with perfect safety in a corrugated paper box 
lighter than the packing material formerly 
used, so that the old stout box is virtually 
eliminated. Without this useful substance, 
the enormous postal business now carried on 
would scarcely be possible, for it reduces the 
weight to a remarkable extent. Be it re- 
membered, also, that it is now most essential 
for postal packets to be shockproof, for the 
old method of sending parcels by rail in large 
skips or baskets has been given up and mail 
of all kinds is now enclosed only in bags. 
These, as everyone must have seen at the 
railway stations, are flung about by porters 
with complete abandon. The temptation to 
throw a bag not too heavy to lift with one hand 
seems quite irresistible and the postal packet 
which contains a fragile article must be 
thoroughly pretected. Hence one is scarcely 
surprised at the demand for ‘3d to cover 
postage and packing’ commonly attached to 
alluring offers of free samples. 


Telling the Bees 


You move across the orchard to the hives, 

To tell the bees a grandson has been born: 

So your Aunt Emma, sixty years ago, 
Announced your own birth one September morn. 


Old custom? Yes. 


Long ages past, in Greece, 


A poet, singing on a mountainside, 
Enjoined the nymphs to tell the shepherd’s bees 
How on a wintry night their keeper died. 


May the four seasons bless the newborn son, 

And Time renew the fruitful orchard trees, 

And when his own hour strikes, may there not lack 
A kindly soul at hand to tell the bees. 


FrREDA C. Bonp. 











Baz Khan 





ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


*“PDAIDERS!’ ‘Raiders!’ Yes, I have 

heard that cry. A dark night, but for 
the sickle moon . . . all quiet . . . now a dog 
barks, followed by others in the bazaar...a 
sudden shout and a shot . . . more shots and 
running feet. In no time there is complete 
confusion. Women screaming and guns 
going off all over the place. But soon the 
firing stops. Men are calling to each other. 
The village pursuit party is assembling. But 
where are the raiders? Why, we are well out 
of the village by now, slipping away to the 
hills with our loot. 

I am a Taru Khel Wazir. My name is 
Baz Khan, Baz the Hawk. My home is in a 
little valley far over the border in independent 
territory. On the other side of the pass at the 
head of the valley lies Afghanistan. Ours is 
a hard country, but it is said that where a 
chikor—that wily hill-partridge that seems to 
live on stones—can just support life, there it is 
Kashmir to the Wazir. 

There were four other families in our 
village. We were all related. We mustered 
five rifles—three from the tribal rifle-factory 
in the Kohat Pass, a German Schneider, and 
one, my father’s, a British Lee-Enfield. An 
armoury to be justly proud of. There were 
some jesails which were kept for the women 
and boys to use in case of trouble. 
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I remember when I was first allowed to 
handle my father’s Lee-Enfield. I was ten 
then. How proud I was! I could almost 
feel the beard growing on my chin. Father 
showed me the notches on the butt, seven of 
them, each for an enemy sent to join his fore- 
fathers. The iast notch was deeper than the 
others. It was in memory of Tor, the Black 
One, between whose family and ours there 
had been a feud from distant times. Their 
village was half-a-mile down the valley. Two 
years before they had got my uncle, on the 
high grazing-grounds. Some of our sheep 
had strayed to their side of the hill and my 
uncle went to round them up. By chance two 
fine fat-tailed sheep had joined ours. My 
uncle never saw Tor watching him. Bad 
luck. Our people found him next morning. 
I remember when they brought him in, and 
the wailing of the women. We had little 
doubt who had done it, and when we saw a 
lookout posted on Tor’s watchtower down the 
valley, we knew for sure. Foolish of them to 
expect reprisal sosoon. That was not our way. 

In due course retribution overtook Tor. 
Our women were gathering wood from the 
jungle up on the hillside and father was with 
them cutting the scrub with his axe. God 
knows how Tor came to be on the hill at that 
time. There was quite a battle, but father 











had the last shot. After that it was open 
warfare between the two villages. 

Those were difficult times, especially for 
the women and children. For months we 
never went beyond the walls of the village, 
except to fetch water from the spring after 
dark. The old muzzie-loading jesails were 
kept ready. My great-uncle Adam showed us 
how to load them. We boys spent much 
time on the tower, where we took it in turns 
to watch. The men knew they could trust our 
sharp eyes. At night one of them would sit 
up there with his blanket round him, listening. 

The men kept in parties of three or four 
when they went out. The small flock of two 
score sheep had to be taken to the hill and 
grass had to be brought in for the beasts. 
The two fields below the village lay untilled. 

The worst of it was that the raiding season 
had begun and we could not spare any men. 
We could not even collect from our agents 
down there the ‘safety money’ paid by 
certain of the more sensible bunnias. As for 
those other Hindu merchants who did not 
pay, they, too, might sleep in peace now as 
far as we were concerned. 

We had always depended on these takings 
for the purchase of wheat flour and ghi for 
our bread. Our share of the tribal allowances 
paid by the Political Agent Sahib did not go 
very far, and it was liable to be withheld if 
there were too many incursions into the 
settled District. Now, although the women 
spent much of the day weaving blankets and 
the men made rope and chaplis from the 
dwarf mazri-palm, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, these things only fetched a few rupees 
and every house was feeling the pinch. Soon 
there would not be a cowrie left. 

There had been some shooting matches, 
but no real fights. Cartridges were too scarce 
for that. Our cousin Yusuf was wounded 
in the shoulder. They cut the bullet out and 
cauterised the wound with an iron made red 
in the fire. I watched it all. 

I think both sides had reached the end of 
their resources when the Mullah had the 
matter laid before the Jirga, our tribal Council 
of Elders, where a settlement was made for 
the time being. 


"THR wan pence in tho valley. now and 


we boys were sent out to watch the 
flocks. My cousin Yakub and I both prided 
ourselves on our marksmanship with the 
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sling and we used to practise all day long. 
One day we saw a wolf sneaking up to one of 
the sheep that had straggled. How we 
longed for a gun. Wolves are very rare. We 
stalked him and from twenty yards we slung 
our stones with such force that he yelped when 
they hit him. We never saw that wolf again. 

I learned to play many of our Pathan songs 
on the saranai. They say it is the same as the 
reed the kilted soldiers play. They are hill- 
men, too, and it is the music of the hills. 
When I was out with the sheep alone, I would 
climb up on to a high rock and play for hours. 
Sometimes I would dream brave dreams. 

There was a cliff away above my rock, where 
a pair of falcons built their nest year after 
year. It was a safe place that a man could not 
reach. I never tired of watching those falcons. 
They became my friends. Except for the 
small! matter of wings, was I not as they were? 
I, Baz the Hawk, would hover and swoop. 
The world below was my table, I had but to 
take what I needed. 

In the autumn, when our patch of corn was 
harvested, the chikor, and their little cousins 
the sisi, used to come down for the grain they 
found in the stubble. We set traps for them, 
putting a handful of grain under the propped 
up net, and then sitting for hours behind the 
wall waiting to pull the string. We used to 
take the birds to Tangi Bazaar and sell them. 

When I was fifteen father took me with a 
party of Taru Khel down to Tonk, in Dera 
District. We reached the road after a day’s 
march and there took seats on a contractor’s 
lorry. I had never ridden on a lorry before. 
I was terrified at first, but kept quiet, and after 
a while I got used to it. We passed Jamrud 
Fort and went on down through the Shahur 
defile, reaching Tonk just before sunset. It 
was hot and the dust hung in the air. We 
took up our quarters in the caravanserai. 

In the morning we all did our ablutions and 
went to the mosque for Friday prayers. My 
father met some friends and greetings were 
exchanged. 

*May you never be tired!’ 

*May you never be poor!’ 

Afterwards we went to see the big court- 
house, where the magistrates were trying 
people all day long. Pleaders were sitting 
in chairs in shady corners preparing their 
cases. Father told me they were telling the 
professional witnesses what to say. He said 
this litigation business was regarded as a sort 
of game, where the best liar won. 
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That night there was story-telling in the 
serai. The barber came and joined our 
circle. Barbers are great story tellers. ‘Have 
you heard about the case of Moti Lal?’ He 
chuckled. ‘It is the talk of the bazaar. The 
story goes that two young Pathans had planned 
to abduct a Hindu girl, who was to be married 
to this prosperous merchant. It is said she 
had a milk-white complexion and was beautiful 
as a flower. No doubt these young cockerels 
had a fine ransom in mind. On the wedding- 
night they hid behind the wall of Moti Lal’s 
courtyard. He would be sleeping out on 
these warm nights. Having allowed sufficient 
time for the bridal couple to get to bed, one 
of the youths jumped over the wall, snatched 
the quilt from off the bed, and ran away with 
it through a door into the street. Moti 
promptly gave chase, but he was fat and, 
though he kept seeing his precious quilt 
disappearing round the next corner, he could 
not catch up with it. Imagine a water- 
buffalo trying to catch a hare! Meanwhile 
the other young devil had a clear field. The 
girl seemed not unwilling to accompany him, 
for she made no sound. What was his 
chagrin later when he discovered that he had 
run away with Moti’s maiden aunt, whose 
appearance left no doubt as to why she had 
remained a maiden, and whose value was 
negligible! It appears that there was a divid- 
ing wall in the courtyard, and that unfortunate 
one jumped to the wrong side of it!’ 

*The camel slips on its own micturition!’ 
said father. 

“Would anyone be wanting their beards 
trimmed on the morrow?’ asked the barber. 

On the following day we walked round by 
the Fort and saw the Frontier Constabulary 
sentry at the gate. He eyed us closely and we 
moved on. Those lads are tough. Beyond 
the Fort was the famous Mission Hospital, 
where two grey-haired ladies of the sahibs 
performed miracles on the sick. I was to see 
more of that place later. 

That evening was our last in Tonk. After 
dark father went off by himself saying he had 
to meet a man on private business. When he 
returned I noticed he had something heavy 
in his haversack. I asked him what he had 
there, and he said it was stones for my sling! 
I guessed then what it was, and kept quiet. 
Government ammunition used to find its way 
into the bazaar, but it was very costly. 

On the third day we set off on the return 
journey, and in due course arrived safely. 
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T that time there was a famous Mullah in 

Waziristan. He had a twisted foot and 
was known as the ‘Lame Mullah.’ My 
father once went to hear him at a great tribal 
gathering and came back full of the fire of 
this holy man’s preaching. ‘It is true what he 
says. Why should we be content to sit in 
our barren hills tamely accepting the bribes 
the Feringhis are pleased to hand out to 
us to keep us quiet? What is the use of 
an occasional raid into British India? We are 
fighting-men and can get better terms if we all 
join in a jehad against these infidels. And 
think of the rich loot in the towns which our 
lashkars would pillage and burn. Four or 
five hundred of us could go deep into the 
settled districts and be back in our hills 
before their troops could reach us. They 
can never touch us here.’ 

‘They would bomb our villages,’ said my 
cousin Yusuf. 

Father looked at him thoughtfully. I 
wondered what was coming, but he answered 
quite quietly: ‘We have the caves, we have 
used them before; and in any case, as you 
know well, they always give us plenty of 
warning, so that nothing but the mud walls 
of our houses are destroyed. We can build 
them again.’ 

Something was afoot. The Lame Mullah 
sent a man round with a Koran, on which 
those prepared to fight were to take the oath. 
Ali the men in our village laid their hands 
on the holy book and swore to fight, but it 
was only the promise of loot that made them 
do so. I was still considered too young for 
such things, though I was quite ready to do 
just what my father did. 

What he did do was to take me out and 
show me how to use a rifle. After much 
instruction he loaded the Lee-Enfield and, 
putting me down behind a rock, bade me fire 
at a white stone a hundred paces away. I 
was so excited my heart seemed to be bumping 
the rifle. I took long and careful aim, but 
could not steady myself, and when I did fire 
I knew I had missed. But father only smiled. 
He said: ‘Now you are the target. Get down 
and creep over to that rock on the right 
without showing yourself. Leave your pagri 
propped up here—so. Now when you get to 
the new position, use the shade of the rock— 
and don’t miss, or I'll have the skin off 
you!’ 

I entered into the spirit of the game and 
did just as I had been ordered. Somehow I 





was calmer now. I told myself this was my 
last chance. If I did not get my man, he 
would get me. I pressed the trigger. Allah 
be praised! The little white stone that had 
been my enemy’s face vanished. I jumped 
up and shouted for joy. Then I felt a strong 
hand grip my shoulder and give me a violent 
shaking. ‘Fool! How do you know he is 
dead, and are you certain that his brother is 
not there? Never show yourself after your 
shot—that is, if you want to live to my age!’ 

I had learnt my lesson, and we went back 
to the village. 


N@ long after that the men of our village 

were called to a secret meeting down the 
valley. Next morning they went away, taking 
with them a week’s ration. 

What a tale they had to tell when they 
returned! They had raided a convoy and had 
taken a dozen rifles! Father had managed 
to get one—another Lee-Enfield. That 


evening he invited everyone to a feast of pilau. 

We had finished picking our teeth, when 
father called me to him. ‘Go and get the new 
rifle,’ he said. I brought it and handed it to 
him. He rose and said in his quiet voice: 
‘Brothers, I call you to witness. This rifle I 


present to Baz, my son. He is now a man and 
may he always act like a man and a true Taru 
Khel.’ 

Very proudly and very reverently I took 
the rifle in my hands. Then I slung it over 
my shoulder and stood very straight. ‘I will 
be my father’s son,’ I said. 


AZIRISTAN was in a state of turmoil. 

Bodies of armed men were gathering 

and lashkars were on the move. It was like 

an ants’ nest that had been stirred up with a 
stick. 

One day Khan Moghal Khan of Tangi 
called for volunteers for an important raid. 
I went to the meeting with my father and to 
my great joy was allowed to join the gang. 

There were fifteen of us and we were to 
raid Paharpur, a large village in Dera District, 
situated near the banks of the Indus. Paharpur 
was close on forty miles from the border and 
had never been raided. In consequence, 
many Hindu traders had settled there and our 
eyes glistened and our fingers twitched at the 
thought of the booty that was there for the 
taking. 
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The plan was to spend the first night as the 
‘guests’ of the Bhitannis, whose territory 
adjoined the District, and on the second night 
to cross the border and move along the hills 
that divided Dera and Bannu Districts. Next 
day we would lie up in the hills within 
striking distance of Paharpur. In the evening 
we would be met by our ‘agent,’ who was to 
guide a small party to the house of the 
wealthiest bunnia. Two were to throw 
paraffin on to the police station and set fire 
to it, while four others sniped from the roofs 
of the houses near by and pinned the police 
down. Two were to collect one or two camels 
or donkeys and the rest were to loot the shops 
in the bazaar. 

The whole thing was to take only half-an- 
hour and with our loot and any hostages we 
could capture we were to gather under a big 
banyan tree outside the village. From there 
half the gang, with the hostages and loot, 
guided by another ‘agent,’ would make for 
the thinly-populated centre of the District, 
where they would strike a dry watercourse 
that would lead them straight to the border. 
They would have to travel fast. The rest 
would remain behind to decoy the pursuit 
into the hills. It was known that there was a 
new Deputy Commissioner and we had little 
fear of being caught. 

Well, we got to our hiding-place in the hills 
with no difficulty, having travelled all night 
along unfrequented paths. We each had 
our chupatis and water-bottle, which we used 
very sparingly. ‘Eat little and you will eat 
long’ is one of our sayings. 

I was greatly excited. Father and I were 
in the party that were to take on the police. 
As dusk was falling we set off with our guide 
and were ready in position just as darkness 
fell. Then we moved in. 

Our party knew exactly where to go and 
father and I had just climbed on to a roof 
when we heard the first shot. At the same 
time the police station before us was lit up by 
the flames from the burning oil. The police 
came tumbling out, but a few well-aimed shots 
sent them quickly to cover. There were six 
of them, and two managed to get on to a roof 
opposite and started firing at us. 

Suddenly I felt a searing pain in my thigh. 
I must have rolled over, for father was at my 
side in an‘instant and helping me down into 
the lane at the back. We made straight for 
the banyan tree, father helping me along. 
There he bandaged up my wound with a strip 
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of my pagri. Very soon the gang started 
coming in. There were several Hindu 
hostages—a trembling bunnia, with the cold 
sweat of fear on him, and two young women, 
sobbing quietly, for they dared not scream. 
Fortunately there were enough animals, and 
I was put on a camel. My wound was stiffen- 
ing and I could not walk. We set off without 
delay. 


| ta night long we journeyed through the 
darkness. We had been going for 
about seven hours and were following a 
deep nullah, miles from any village. They 
had a lamp in front now and we could move 
more quickly. All at once there were two 
reports, like pistol-shots, just ahead, and two 
bright stars turned night into day. Almost 
simultaneously there was a burst of 
machine-gun fire, and then everything was 
pandemonium. 

Father was leading my camel right at the 
rear and, when the Very lights went up, he 
dropped the nose-rope to load his rifle. The 
camel promptly turned and bolted back the 
way we had come. Father ran after me, but 
the camel was fleet, and the last I heard was 
father’s voice coming through the darkness: 
*Make for the border, boy!’ 

He did not realise my plight. I was quite 
helpless. I could not reach the rope, and 
without it I had no control over the beast. 
Moreover, I was weak from loss of blood and 
it was all I could do to hold on by gripping 
the high pommel of the saddle in front of me. 
My rifle, my precious Lee-Enfield, which had 
been slung to the saddle-bow, fell off and was 
gone. 

I do not know how far we travelled—I think 
I was only haif-conscious—when, at last, the 
camel slowed down and started grazing. It 
was getting light and I realised we were among 
a herd of camels grazing in the scrub. There 
would be someone with them, I thought. I 
must have water. Allah, give me water! I 
am not like these camels, that can go without 
water for days. If there is someone, he will 
have water. I looked around. Then I saw a 
little girl staring at me. She had rosy cheeks 
and wore the dress of the Ghilzais. There 
must be a Ghilzai kirri near here, and these 
were their camels. ‘Water, for the love of 
Allah!’ I cried. 

The child took fright and ran away. 
Suddenly all went black and I knew no more. 
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When I came to my senses I was in a 
Ghilzai tent. A woman brought me some 
water to drink. Then she gave me some 
camel’s milk, and after that I felt better. The 
woman spoke no word. 

I lay back and thought. My precious rifle 
had gone, but I was still alive—that was 
something. Indeed it was a piece of luck that 
I had fetched up amongst Ghilzais. They, 
too, were outsiders here and they might 
befriend me. These nomads moved down 
from Afghanistan every winter with their 
flocks and camped in the District. 

There was a shadow in the doorway and a 
man came in. He looked at my leg and he 
looked at me, and he shook his head. ‘You 
are a Wazir?’ he said. 

*Yes. How came I here?’ 

‘You fell off your camel.’ 

“You are Ghilzais, surely. 
hospitality.’ 

‘First tell us how you came by this,’ said 
the man, pointing to my wounded leg. 

‘A policeman shot me. They are a bad 
lot!’ 

He stroked his beard. ‘She is a fine camel, 
that one you fell off,’ he remarked. ‘Looks 
much the same breed as ours.’ 

*You could hardly tell them one from the 
other,” said I. 

* All right.” He looked at me: ‘Your skin 
for the camel.’ 

I had no option but to accept this. degrading 
bargain. 


I ask your 


M* leg was now giving me the torments 
of hell and I felt that I was getting 
feverish. All night I tossed and turned—it 
was a nightmare. 

Next morning I could see that they were 
anxious. They brought in a grey-bearded 
elder and there was much talk. Then the 
man came over to me: ‘We are going to 
take you over to the Mission Hospital in 
Tonk,’ he said. ‘You will be quite safe there. 
We will get a tonga and get you through the 
town and past the Fort in a burka, disguised as 
a purdah woman. I hope they won’t put you 
in the female ward,’ he added, with a chuckle. 

*Thank you, my friends,’ I said feebly. 
*May Allah reward you.’ I felt it was my 
only chance. My leg was going bad. 

That very afternoon they put me in a burka. 
It completely covered me and there was only a 
slit with a bit of net for me to see through. 











They lifted me into the tonga. The man got 
in beside me. 

Tonk was not far distant and the pony went 
well. We were there in half-an-hour. I saw 
the Constabulary sentry outside the Fort. 
He paid no attention to us. As we entered 
the hospital gates my friend took the burka 
off. The tonga-walla behaved as if this was 
nothing unusual. My Ghilzai friend went in 
and got the missionary memsahib. She 
asked no questions, and very quickly I found 
myself in clean pyjamas on an iron bed with 
a mattress and two grey blankets, and a pillow 
for my head. I said good-bye to my friend 
and called blessings down upon him. The 
missionary memsahib, who was a doctor, 
came and stuck a needle into me, and there 
and then all was peace and I slept. 

For many days I seemed to be in a land of 
dreams, then, one day, things came clear 
again. There were two memsahibs and they 
were both doctors. They came and spoke to 
me sometimes. They knew Pushtu well. At 
first I kept quiet. I did not want to give 
myself away. But after a while my fear left 
me. These good people were only concerned 
to cure sick bodies. 

Everything round me was strange and I 
began asking questions. The two memsahibs 
seemed to take a special interest in me and 
explained many things. 

My Ghilzai friend came to see me once. I 
was most anxious to know what had become 
of father and I asked him to inquire from a 
certain friend of father’s in Tonk bazaar. He 
did so and came back to tell me that father was 
safe. Three of the gang had been killed and 
two taken. The rest had got away, but they 
had to leave all the loot as well as the hostages. 
I asked my friend to send word to my father 
through this man that I was safe here in 
hospital. 

One day a sahib arrived and one of 
the memsahibs started taking him round 
our ward. The man in the bed next to 
me whispered that it was the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

I gazed at this sahib. Was he not the 
King of Dera? He must be very clever. 
It could only have been he who guessed our 
way of escape and got the soldiers out so 
quickly. We had made a sad mistake when 
we thought there was nothing to fear from 
this one. He stopped opposite my bed. 
“What is your trouble, young fellow?’ he 
asked. 
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‘Terrible pains in the stomach,’ said I, 
groaning. 

He looked at the writing on the board above 
my head. ‘H’m! Not to mention a hole in 
the leg!” He looked at me sternly. ‘You 


are a Wazir, are you not?’ 

I kept silent. 

He turned and spoke with the missionary 
memsahib in English. Then he looked at me, 
and his eyes were no longer stern. At last 
*You will be about sixteen—just a 


he said: 
boy.’ 

‘I am a man!’ I said quickly. 

“Very well—a man of sixteen?’ 

“Yes, sahib.’ 

‘What is your name?’ 

‘Baz Khan.’ Somehow I did not feel 
afraid any more. 

*The hawk cannot live in a cage.’ 

‘It would die!’ I said. I knew what he 
meant. They did not look upon raiding as 
we did. Hindu bunnias were fair game to 
us, but they had to protect them and, if a 
raider was caught, he might go to jail for 
ten years. 

But the sahib was smiling now. ‘The 
memsahib says you can stay and work in the 
mission garden when you are well again.’ 

*The memsahib is very kind, but I am no 
mali,’ I replied. I could not fall to that— 
not just a garden coolie! 

“What would you, then? You have not 
much choice, that I can see.’ 

I was desperate. ‘I want a man’s life. A 
rifle suits me better than a spade.’ 

‘Oh ho! I suppose you would like to join 
the Frontier Constabulary next!’ 

‘I would give my eyes for that,’ said I, 
quietly. 

‘A blind man is not much good to them! 
So a wild Wazir would eat the government 
salt?’ His glance was keen and seemed to 
pierce me. 

‘A Pathan is always true to his salt.’ 

He spoke again to the missionary and then 
said: ‘Listen, young man. You shall have a 
chance. You work here for six months and 
then, if all goes well, we will see what we can 
do about getting you into the Frontier 
Constabulary. There should be peace again 
on the border by then. What say you? 
Will you keep faith with me?’ 

The tears came to my eyes and for some 
time I could not speak. At last I said: 
*May I be your sacrifice, sahib. I will keep 
faith.’ 
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N@ long ago I was asked about the dis- 
posal of a large glass-case of butterflies 
and moths. The owner was a lady, and in 
giving advice I had to point out very tactfully 
that neither the case nor the contents had 
much intrinsic value. This seemed to occasion 
surprise, for I was promptly informed that 
the specimens had been carefully collected and 
preserved some fifty years earlier by a member 
of the family. The gentleman had died, 
however, and no one remained who had a 
real interest in butterflies. So again I exercised 
diplomacy in mentioning gently that mere age 
in a collection of butterflies and moths is no 
particular asset. Apart from being common- 
place specimens, these were badly faded 
through exposure to sunlight, and for that 
reason alone were of no interest to a serious 
butterfly-enthusiast. 

Similar experiences are familiar to ento- 
mologists and others who are interested in 
natural history, but it does not mean that all 
the butterflies and moths that come into the 
market are of little worth. Periodically, large 
and valuable collections are offered for sale, 
and many find their way into auction-rooms. 
When that happens, details of the pending 
sale are advertised well in advance, and are 
carefully studied by the prospective buyers. 
Most of the present-day butterfly sales are 
held in London, and usually in the vicinity of 
Covent Garden. 

Many of these collections of butterflies and 
moths contain a proportion of rarities, as well 
as the more numerous commoner species, and 
the rare specimens are offered in separate 
lots. This frequently leads to very spirited 
bidding, and the prices realised would surprise 
all but the initiated, which is why press 
accounts of butterfly auctions can be so mis- 
leading. A brief statement in a daily news- 
paper that somebody has paid £40, or more, 
for a pair of English butterflies is apt to 
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convey the impression that selling butterflies 
is an easy road to fortune. This is far from 
the truth, for only the most exclusive specimens 
fetch more than a modest price. A point 
rarely explained in newspaper references is 
that the rarities concerned may have previously 
changed hands for an even greater sum. It 
is true, of course, that all the highly-priced 
butterflies and moths were originally caught 
or reared by someone, but it should be under- 
stood that prizes in this sphere are as few as 
they are in most fields, if, indeed, they are not 
even fewer. In other words, the butterfly- 
collector only catches a valuable specimen 
occasionally, and before eventually being 
successful he may examine thousands of 
ordinary ones. 


butterflies and moths that sell for the 
highest prices are not always rare species, 
but are more frequently unusually-marked 
examples of common kinds. They are known 
as varieties or aberrations, and they often 
look very different from the type specimens of 
their race. Because of this, inexperienced 
people as a rule fail to recognise them, but the 
expert can assess them at a glance. There are 
many of these varieties in the best private 
collections of butterflies and moths, and some 
are of such an age that they have gained 
historical fame and have figured in learned 
books. Furthermore, a proportion have 
passed through the auctioneer’s hands several 
times in the course of the years. 

Many of the most valuable butterflies and 
moths have been caught by chance, and others 
have been reared in captivity from caterpillars. 
Some of the unusual features that make a 
butterfly or a moth specially interesting may 
be passed on to future generations of the 
species, and because of this a whole brood of 
valuable varieties may sometimes be bred 
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at home. A friend of mine who used to rear 
Garden Tiger moths in large numbers was 
rewarded with many successive generations 
of precious specimens. Some of the moths 
looked so different from normal Garden 
Tigers that it was hard to believe that they 
belonged to the same species. But it does not 
always follow that a freak butterfly or moth 
produces others of similar character, and 
breeding these insects at home can be very 
disappointing. Some kinds of caterpillars 
are difficult to rear in captivity, and they die 
off in spite of every care. 

Certain British butterflies are noted for 
uniformity of marking, but other species 
produce a high proportion of variation. The 
dainty blue butterflies, of which no fewer than 
seven different kinds are resident in Britain, 
are renowned for their tendency to vary. There 
are several hundreds of named varieties of the 
Chalk Hill Blue alone, and, although some 
could only be identified by experts, others are 
strikingly different from each other. There 
were many valuable Chalk Hill Blues in a 
butterfly collection which was sold recently, 
and by 12 noon, the commencing time of the 
auction, the room was crowded with pro- 
spective bidders. As usual, there was much 


speculation about the probable results of the 
sale, but conversation ended when the auc- 
tioneer appeared. This sale lasted until about 
4 p.m., and several hundreds of lots were 
dealt with. The highest-priced single butterfly 
was described in the catalogue as a unique 
variety of the Dark Green Fritillary, and 


realised £39. It certainly was a handsome 
butterfly, but many would have wondered why 
it went for so much when an almost equally 
attractive type example of the Dark Green 
Fritillary can be bought any time for sixpence 
or less. Several other valuable butterflies in 
this sale were sold for more than £20 each, 
and the proceeds of the entire auction exceeded 
£1000. 


PART from the demand for unusual 
varieties of butterflies and moths, there 

is a ready sale for extinct species. The re- 
nowned Large Copper butterfly, which died 
out in Britain more than a century ago, is 
eagerly sought, and, in spite of their great age, 
many specimens are in remarkably good 
condition. They sell for anything up to £10 
each in the auction-room, and the females of 
this butterfly, which are larger and rather more 


handsome than the males, generally fetch the 
most. 

Butterfly-collectors are usually particular 
about having the full data, or details of 
origin, of the specimens they purchase, but 
unfortunately many of the earlier enthusiasts 
were less careful in this respect. On that 
account few of the Large Coppers still existing 
in collections are complete with data, but, as 
these butterflies were originally found only in 
East Anglia, we do at least know from whence 
they came. 

Another prized former inhabitant of our 
Fens, which also became extinct rather more 
than a hundred years ago, is known as the 
Rosy Marsh moth. It is a pink-flushed, 
brownish moth, with wings that measure 
about one and a half inches across, and you 
would be fortunate in purchasing a good 
specimen for less than £5. Even at that 
healthy figure there are few of these moths to 
be had, and a friend of mine paid more for 
one very recently. 

Rare migratory butterflies and moths also 
command fairly high prices, but the market 
for these wanderers of the insect world is 
more liable to fluctuation. A generation ago 
most collectors would admit only British- 
caught, or British-reared, specimens into their 
cabinets, and this sometimes led to fraud, for 
some of the alleged rare immigrants were 
imported from France and other European 
countries by dishonest dealers. Many of the 
present-day collectors are less inclined to pay 
big sums for alien specimens, even when they 
are genuine immigrants. But such butterflies 
as the Camberwell Beauty, the Bath White, 
and the Queen of Spain Fritillary still fetch up 
to £3 each if reliable data is included. 

In many species of butterflies and moths 
the males and females differ considerably in 
markings, but occasionally examples appear 
which have the characteristics of both sexes. 
Some of these freaks are true hermaphrodites, 
but others, where the variation from type is 
more superficial, are known as gynandrous 
specimens. Enthusiasts attach considerable 
value to gynandrous butterflies and moths, 
and have often paid highly for them. But, as 
in the instance of the rare migratory species, 
there have been cases of dishonesty because 
of the faking of alleged gynandrous specimens. 
Some of these cleverly-manufactured freaks 
have remained undetected for years. A 
notorious instance of this was revealed recently 
by the curator of a natural history museum. 
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The butterfly concerned was a Clouded 
Yellow, which had wings of a typical male on 
one side and those of a female on the opposite 
side. It certainly looked striking, but careful 
investigation exposed its artificial character. 
Instead of being a single butterfly with the 
wing-markings of the two sexes, a male and a 
female Clouded Yellow had been carefully 
divided down the centre of the body, and a half 
of each glued together. 

The craze for unusual butterflies and moths 
is a comparatively recent development, for 
many of the earlier collectors had little interest 
in specimens that varied from type. They 
certainly did i ot pay large amounts of money 
for such oddities. This disdain for the un- 
conventional was common also to younger 
butterfly-collectors, and there is a classic story 
about a schoolboy who reared a very odd- 
looking Swallowtail butterfly from a chrysalis 
supplied byadealer. The butterfly had smoky- 
black wings instead of the normal blue-and- 
yellow ones, and the boy complained in disgust 
to the dealer. He received a pleasant surprise 
on being paid several pounds for the dis- 
appointing dusty Swallowtail. I should 
mention that this was the first of a number of 
similar freaks, but the price of one still remains 
in the region of £20. Even the commonplace 
Large White, or Cabbage, butterfly sometimes 
produces a valuable variety. A well-known 
collector had the good fortune to catch one in 
which the normal creamy-white of the wings 


was replaced by a delicate pale-blue. He 
subsequently sold this butterfly for £4, 10s., 
and a few years later I saw it change hands 
again in the auction-room for more than 
three times that amount—a good advance, 
even allowing for the declining pound. 


HENEVER a large collection of butter- 
flies and moths comes up for disposal, 
it frequently happens that books and other 
literature about entomology are included in 
the sale. These often attract as much attention 
as the actual specimens, and some of the 
volumes fetch high prices. This is especially 
true of books containing colour-plates of 
good quality and published more than sixty 
years ago. Many of the very earliest books 
about butterflies and moths were produced 
in the 18th century, and these often contain 
attractive hand-coloured plates. There is a 
keen demand for such plates on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and a large number have already 
gone to America. This is not entirely because 
Americans are becoming more interested in 
the history of our butterflies, however, for 
their interest sometimes originates from a less 
worthy consideration. Regrettable though it 
may appear, some of these early works on 
butterflies and moths have been divided by 
their new owners, and the colour-plates used 
for such banal purposes as making lamp- 
shades. 


I 


Beauty 


I dreamed of Beauty in the snows, 
When skies were gray 

All the short day. 
I thought: When this long winter goes 
Beauty will stay. 


I know Spring’s magic soon must pass, 


Anemones 
Under the trees 


Shed their silk kirtles on the grass. 


Though all the land be petal-strown 


And mid the green 


Gold flecks are seen, 
Beauty will sit upon her throne, 


A timeless Queen. 


THEODORA TAYLOR. 





My Recreation, Calm and Quiet 


Connemara Fishing Days 





VALENTINE BOUCHER 


I WONDER if the approach to Euston, 
through the arches by the Station Hotel, 
is still paved with rubber. When I first went 
fishing it was, and the sudden silence of the 
wheels of the four-wheeler, fresh from the 
clatter of the cobbles of the street outside, 
held for us children the mystery of magic. 
Hideous, smoky Euston; it has for me a 
charm, even a romance, enjoyed by no other 
station. The search for our reserved seats, 
which had invariably been acquired by some- 
body else, entailing, at times, the personal 
intervention of no less a figure than the gold- 
capped guard himself; the hiring of pillows 
at, I think, a shilling apiece; the departure 
through miles of black tunnel; the thought 
that we were going fishing—therein lay the 
thrill of Euston. 

It was, too, a rendezvous, for at Euston our 
house-party would assemble. Willie, a giant 
from my eldest brother’s school, already in 
the XV and hero of a hundred splendid 
scrapes; he was killed at Mons in 1914. 
Dick, a Dartmouth cadet and crony of my 
sailor brother; a D.S.O. and D.S.C. at the 
end of the First World War. Old Beck, 
known to the whole family by no other name, 
lifelong friend of my father and the world’s 
worst, but luckiest, angler. He it was who 
once hooked, and later landed, a grilse behind 
his back, for his flies hit the water with as 
hearty a smack behind the boat as they did 
in front. My sister and I were still too young 
to take friends afishing. 

The steamer is but the vaguest memory, for 
we arrived at Holyhead in the small hours 
and our only recollection is of being pro- 
pelled sleepily by Nanny from carriage to 
cabin, and there falling once more into 
oblivion. But there was a glimpse once of 
two great congers, grey and slimy, at the side 
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of a sea-fisher on the quay. Long before 
the others, my sister and I were up and about 
to watch the strange manceuvre which took 
us stern first to the jetty at Kingstown. Then 
we would look for the aged, grey figure, who 
stood for as long as we could remember at 
the. foot of the gangway, murmuring at 
intervals—he was far too old to do more— 
*Oirish Toimes.’ 

It was then, too, that we would discover 
what was missing from our baggage, and I 
associate Kingstown with frenzied telegraphing 
back to Holyhead, Crewe, and Euston for the 
recovery of a trunk or a rod-case, or, on one 
occasion, a crate of six Rhode Island Red 
pullets and a cockerel. 

A delicious Emett, with much reversing and 
shrill whistling (Irish engines have a note all 
their own), used to take us into Dublin, where 
at Broadstone we transferred to the Galway 
Mail. That was the moment! Scampering up 
and down the platform, one of us would at 
last find The Coach, a vast hearse-like affair, 
all glass and teak. It was our very personal 
possession, for year after year my father 
booked it to carry his family and their friends 
across Ireland. We went back to it like 
homing-pigeons. Whoever had designed 
The Coach was a family man: it had every- 
thing. There was a little compartment in 
which the grown-ups could sleep or do those 
boring things, like reading newspapers, which 
grown-ups do on railway journeys; there 
was another one for Nanny, Charlotte, the 
maid, and Olive, the Norwegian cook; and 
there was a vast saloon, in which we could 
run riot with plasticine, paint-boxes, and cut- 
out books—my sister and I once completed a 
theatre between Dublin and Athlone. 

First, however, there was breakfast in the 
dining-saloon, a classic example of mid- 
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Victorian architecture. That was a meal and 
no mistake—porridge and cream; fried fish 
straight from Dublin Bay; eggs and bacon; 
and, for those who fancied them, mutton- 
chops to follow. Willie was the only one who 
could manage the lot, to our unbounded 
admiration. The Coach had no corridor, so 
breakfast over, there was a thrilling dash 
along the deserted platform of some village 
station, a halt specially arranged for the 
family. It was at Oranmore that our fate was 
known. At Broadstone there had been the 
suggestion, coupled with a tip to the guard, 
that for the whole family to change at Galway 
would be an inconvenience both to the rail- 
way company and to us. As often as not the 
guard would open the door of The Coach at 
Oranmore and say to my father: ‘There'll be 
no need to change at Galway, sorr; travel 
comfortable.’ More silver would change 
hands and there would come the exciting 
moment at Galway when our very own 
shunting-engine would fuss up to us, take us 
across a maze of lines, and bump us on to 
the back of the local Clifden train. 

Now we were in the home straight. Every 
lake and every hill was known to us: Ross, 
last station but one: Oughterard. The 
Coach had added length to the local and, as 
like as not, we had to climb down on to the 
track. ‘Welcome back,’ said the whole 
station staff of three. D’Arcy was there with 
his fleet of three sidecars. 


LEAR of the village, we were allowed to 

take the reins. The Lead Mine Lake— 
ours—was a dim, grey patch a mile away 
across the bog. At one point the river— 
ours—flowed close under the road and, even 
at the age of seven, I knew instinctively if it 
was at fishable height and how recently there 


had been rain. Then, topping the last rise— 


Glengowla, lodge to the right of the road, 
lake to the left. Was the wind from the south 
or the west, or the dreaded east? 

At the lodge they were all gathered. Pat 
Knaughton and Thomas Geoghan, the boat- 
men; Jim McCoy, lad-of-all-work; dear, 
mad Kathleen, for whom life in New York had 
proved too much and who was now back in 
red petticoats and bare feet, clutching the 
broom from which she was never parted. 
*You’re welcome, you're welcome. You're 
growing up, God bless ye.’ There was time 
to rummage in the loft for fishing clothes and 
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for the bigger ones to put off in the boat to 
catch the supper. My father and old Beck, 
in less of a hurry, would go off to their trees 
to note progress, for, years before, they had 
planted a coppice of fir and ash all round the 
lodge and by now it was becoming a wood. 

My sister, no fisherwoman, would make 
tracks for the McCoys’ cottage next door, 
there to make love to the sheep-dog once 
more, to inquire if the donkey had had another 
foal—if it had, both mother and foal would be 
made honorary members of the sweet grass 
of our overgrown lawn for the duration of the 
holidays—and to bake a soda-loaf for late 
tea. 
A fascinating, aye, and a tragic family, the 
McCoys. There was old Frank, a vast tooth- 
less giant and the finest weaver in Connemara, 
but as lazy as sin. For weeks on end he would 
sit sunning himself at the door of his cottage, 
his loom, like some medieval instrument of 
torture, idle in its alcove, but his order-book 
full to overflowing. Suddenly the mood for 
work would descend and the cottage would 
reverberate with squeaks and groans of the 
crazy machine. At such times Biddy, his 
wife, with face as brown and wrinkled as a 
walnut and with eyes as bright as buttons, 
would be filling bobbins at her wheel, pausing 
only at intervals to snatch the foul black pipe 
from the old man’s toothless gums and have a 
quick smoke herself. So fast did Frank work 
when the urge was on him that Biddy could 
hardly keep pace, and his cry, ‘Bobbins, 
woman, bobbins,’ would ring through the 
cottage and into the road outside. Then 
silence and growing orders again. 

Entranced, we would watch the old man at 
work—the shuttle flying from hand to hand, 
the perfect harmony of hands and feet. It 
was an art as delicate as that of an organist. 
A special order for herring-bone would hold 
us spellbound, for that entailed the use of no 
less than four pedals. What tweed it was! I 
still have a coat of it, woven, I suppose, thirty 
years ago. 

There was Nelly, the eldest daughter, a 
queer, moody creature, but, in her cheerful 
moments, a fund of local lore. There was 
mad Kathleen up at the lodge, and there was 
Jim, the youngest son, a lad of twenty when 
we first knew him. A twist of the wheel of 
fate and to what heights in life might not Jim 
have reached? New York? London? No. 
Frank was a selfish old devil and he was not 
allowing the only son, who cut the turf, 
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looked after the cows, harvested the patch of 
oats, and dug the potatoes, to emigrate. Jim 
must eat his soul out in this sparse land. 

Jim was our hero, for he could do anything. 
He built, with neither training nor experience, 
a boathouse for my father, which still stood, 
foursquare and weatherpoof, twenty-five years 
later. He built beehives, and in August pro- 
duced pounds of deep-red heather-honey. 
He built us lovely trolleys, in which, hyster- 
ically, we would travel the roads, as yet 
unbeset by motor-cars. He dived in the lake 
for shell, containing vast fresh-water pearls. 
He constructed and laid eel-lines—ninety-seven 
eels from a hundred hooks was our record. 
All this without ever having set foot beyond 
Galway, nineteen miles away. 

It was our tragedy, year after year, to see 
Jim failing, until our memory of him was of a 
tragic, lost soul, gentle and loving always, 
lurking in the trees of our wood, reciting 
strange verses of his own making. Poor Jim. 
He spent his life in two prisons—the first the 
mountains of Connemara, the last the walls of 
the asylum at Ballinasloe. 


[' is largely to the McCoys that I owe my 


love of fishing. Old Frank, during his 
generous hours of leisure, would fill my ears 
with fishing triumphs of long ago, concluding 
always with the story of the salmon ‘as big 
as a calf.’ Jim undertook the more practical 
business of my early instruction. It was in- 
struction of the simplest: the site, the flat top 
of a triangular stile, which, when the water 
was high, stood some way out into the lake 
below the lodge; the tackle, an aged rod and 
reel and an old bit of gut; the bait, blue- 
headed worms, dug from below the crisp 
turf of the verge at the roadside. Jim would 
carry me pickaback to the stile and, having 
‘baited me up,’ there leave me to do his own 
chores, returning at intervals to see how I was 
getting on and to free me from more than 
usually awful tangles. 

And if a brother angler tells me that worm- 
fishing for trout is not quite the thing, he has 
never experienced those moments of delicious 
agony between the first curtseying of the cork 
as the fish makes its early advances and its 
disappearance below the surface as the fish 
really takes hold. I used nearly to fall off that 
stile at the excitement of it! 

I had the temerity to regard myself as a 
fully-fledged angler while I was still a Sand- 


hurst cadet. I have learnt wisdom since. It 
was wiping the eye of the Colonel that did it. 
There comes to Lough Corrib in mid-June a 
week of entrancing fishing. It is the first run 
of the grilse and the conditions have to be 
just so. Given those conditions, the grilse 
will run into Oughterard Bay, as bright as 
sixpences and with the sea-lice still on them. 
The Colonel, ex-Indian Cavalry and a 
mighty angler, lived near the bay and knew 
the conditions to a nicety. I struck them that 
year by luck. We were on the drift together 
that first morning, but nothing stirred and the 
Colonel went ashore at noon. He was still 
on the jetty when I was into a fish. I could 
almost hear him murmur ‘ Young cub,’ as he 
tumbled back into his boat. John Power, 
my boatman, was a prodigious oar; I, too, 
was young and fit. We had two pairs of oars 
in our boat. Our fish dealt with, we put out 
both pairs and raced the Colonel to the top 
of the drift, like a university boat overtaking 
the third crew of some minor college. The 
veteran pulling him made no sign, but the 
Colonel looked a lot. Then, just to rub it in, 
I took another fish as we drifted by him and 
while he was still struggling up the bay. He 
went ashore a second time, saying, no doubt, 
to an imaginary listener: ‘Thank God, sir, 
subalterns were bred differently in my day.’ 
We had a third grilse later in the afternoon, a 
piece of intelligence, I am sure, John Power 
took good care reached the Colonel’s ears. 


S motor-cars came in we were able to 
explore distant parts of Corrib. One 
such expedition discovered Tom Barret, a 
wild man of the mountains with the most 
dramatically-patched pair of homespun 
trousers I have ever seen. Later he 
became one of our regular boatmen and it 
was a yearly family bet as to what colour the 
current patch over the most vital part—the 
seat—would be. It was Tom, who referred 
to us flatteringly as the Royal Family. If 
only one of us happened to be fishing, he 
would ask, in the softest Connemara burr: 
*And how’s your Dad, sorr, and your Mither, 
and all the Royal Family?’ 

My father stipulated that each time we 
fished Corrib we should try to lower the 
cursed pike population by at least one. I was 
fishing alone with Tom and it was late after- 
noon. According to rule, I had the trolling- 
rod out and was feeling righteous. Suddenly, 
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the reel sang. I tried to take in line, but met 
nothing but dead resistance. Tom proceeded 
to back the boat up to the obstruction, for 
surely we were snagged. Then we saw the 
line moving very, very slowly through the 
water. ‘Begob, sorr,’ exclaimed Tom, ‘you ’re 
into a monster!’ 

I was. At the end of an hour we had taken 
to throwing the stones, which we were carry- 
ing in the bows as ballast, into the water in 
the hope of stirring that fish. At the end of 
two hours we saw him for the first time—27} 
Ib. of green venom. Half-an-hour later 
Tom was able to get the gaff under him, by 
which time it was well-nigh dark. I had to 
carry that brute back to the car over three 
miles of bog. At the lodge we hung him ina 
high tree, where it may well be his skeleton 
still is in memory of my good deed for the 
day. 

Of all that scallywag crew of Corrib boat- 
men, James Walsh was perhaps our favourite. 
He was a bent little man with a wicked gleam 
in his clear blue eyes. He it was, who, having 
chewed noisily of plug-tobacco, would ex- 
pectorate into the bottom of the boat. Re- 
proved at last by my father for this disgusting 
habit, James said reproachfully: ‘But faith, 
sorr, it would be dirty to spit into the lake!’ 

Prince of raconteurs, James’s favourite 


story concerned his luck when he took & 
profiteer and his wife fishing. James was 
quite a proficient tier of flies, a paying sideline 
among the tourists. On this occasion his 
patrons were dressed more suitably for Bond 
Street than for Connemara, especially the lady, 
whose outfit included a choice mink coat. 
Their performance with the rod did nothing 
to. enhance their reputation in James’s 
estimation, but he could not keep his eyes off 
that coat. There lay fur enough for the bodies 
of all the Coachmen and Coch-y-Bondhu he 
was ever likely to tie. 

His chance came at midday, when he put 
his patrons ashore for lunch and the lady left 
her coat in the stern of the boat. At that 
point James would wait for the inevitable 
question. ‘And what did you do, James?’ we 
would ask dutifully. A most righteous look 
would come into his eyes. ‘Sorr, I plucked 
no more than a fistful!’ 

All good things must come to an end. In 
the *thirties the lodge had to go, since when 
there has been much fishing, seized between 
spells of duty the world over from Brecon to 
the Bay of Bengal. But the memory of 
Glengowla will not be stilled—the memory of 
soft Irish brogues, of the summer run of 
grilse, and of faithful friends. Yes—the first 
love is ever the true love. 





Eternal City 


The pines against the sky, the rain-washed light, 
The Cardinal’s palace saturnine in sleep, 

And swans upon the lake where great carp leap— 
Small tumult in the atavistic night. 


Sad cypress there like postured sentinels 
Sway gently while nomadic breezes roam, 
And bats ebullient by St Peter's dome 
Now punctuate the silvern chime of bells. 


Down in the square the strum of mandoline 
In brightness breaks upon the scented air, 
To banish from the moon-enchanted stair 
Medici ghost and medieval queen. 


For these same stones beheld proud Caesar’s might 
Ring through the senses with a wild acclaim 

On that lost road where once the chariots came 
Past pines against the sky, in rain-washed light. 
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Sampling Sherry 





J. MACNAIR SMITH 


OME years ago, in the days when Spain 

was still a monarchy, our Light Cruiser 
Squadron paid a visit to Cadiz. Hospitable 
invitations were received from the world- 
famous firms of Gonzalez Bias and Pedro 
Domecq for parties of officers to visit Jerez 
and sample their sherry. 

It must be confessed that all social invita- 
tions are not equally welcome in the Ward- 
room, but no difficulty was observable in 
getting volunteers for this party, and the 
following day a group of officers, headed by 
an Engineer Commander (familiarly in naval 
talk ‘the Chief’), might have been seen making 
their way to the railway-station, where they 
found a special saloon-carriage had been 
reserved for their accommodation. 

On arrival at Jerez, cars took the company 
to the famous bodegas, and the work of the 
day commenced, in correct style, by partaking 
of a glass of cognac—toclear the palate.’ The 
morning went very pleasantly among the huge 
vats,each distinguished by great coats-of-arms, 
the visitors moving from one to the other as 
they sampled the bottled sunshine of Spain. 


HEN sampling had been very fully com- 
pleted, the party was conducted to an 


enormous bodega and found, not only a 
magnificent lunch, but also an assembly com- 
posed of the Alcalde and other notabilities, 
including the local Commander-in-Chief. 
Having done full justice to an excellent repast, 
accompanied by the best wines of Spain, the 
Chief began to prepare for departure, feeling 
that most of his charges, not to speak of him- 
self, had had about as much as they could 
gracefully carry. However, he was led to 
understand that this was not the end of the 
entertainment, and in due course Spanish hosts 
and British guests embarked in a number of 
cars and arrived at the local barracks, inside 
which could be seen an imposing parade of 
cavalry. 

Now, the average naval officer is not noted 
for his dressiness on his jaunts ashore, and 
sampling sherry had not seemed to call for 
Number 1. Some of the soberer of the party 
were already feeling a little out of place in this 
galaxy of top-hats and full-dress uniforms, 
so that when it was explained, with some 
difficulty, to the Chief that he was now ex- 
pected to inspect the VIth Spanish Lancers 
—in his flannel bags—he experienced a certain 
amount of reluctance, being of the view that 
this was not included in ‘sampling sherry.’ 

Still, your navy man is used to dealing with 
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the unexpected, and, conducted by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and with a final hitch 
to his bags, the Chief staggered forth to inspect 
the glittering line of Lancers. Having done 
his best to look the part, and steer a more or 
less steady course between the lines, our 
inspecting officer made for the gate and started 
to try to bid farewell, when the Lancers’ 
Colonel presented him with a formidable- 
looking form, filled in with Spanish writing, 
which, even if he had been able to read it— 
he had lost his glasses—was quite unintellig- 
ible, as he had no knowledge of Spanish. He 
gathered, though, that he was asked to sign a 
report, and with a somewhat unsteady hand 
he promptly complied. He was ready for 
anything by now. This more or less ended 
the day, and the party was relieved at last to 
seek rest in station transport. 


HE incident might have been considered 
closed, but two days later, on return to 
Gib, the Chief was awakened early by a 


Spain, and said how gratified he was to hear 
this excellent report’ of an inspection of his 
Lancers. 


The explanation of all this may have 
been simple enough. Perhaps the C.O. VIth 
Lancers had recently received an indifferent 
‘confidential’ and saw a priceless opportunity 
of putting the matter right. H.M. Alfonso 
XIII would necessarily be surprised to receive 
such a report, but no doubt he put it down to 
some complimentary parade for our Admiral— 
certainly to no inspection by our Chief in 
flannel bags. 

To sum up, the King was pleased, the Lancer 
Colonel got his much needed chuck up, and 
though no doubt the Alcalde and the nota- 
bilities had been expecting a visit from the 
Admiral, no harm was done. 

One never knows what sampling sherry may 
lead to! 


The Bracken Fern—A National 
Menace 





E. WYLLIE FENTON 


bracken fern (Pteridium aquilinum) is 
familiar, all too familiar, to those who 
have any experience of Scottish hills, of the 
more lonely valleys and open woodlands or 
areas formerly covered by trees. Bracken 
has been a native of Britain since prehistoric 
times. It is only within the last two centuries 
that this plant has become a nuisance and, to 
all intent and purposes, it must now be 
classified as a noxious weed causing serious 
loss. 
Bracken has a strong growth of under- 
ground stems, from which arise the fronds, 
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which represent leaves with their stalks. For 
the most part it is these strongly-growing and 
spreading-underground stems that enable 
this fern to extend its area of growth so rapidly. 
It can reproduce by means of spores, but this 
method is more common on the western than 
on the eastern side of Scotland. The fronds 
may vary in height from a few inches to over 
seven feet, according to soil and other condi- 
tions. Where growth becomes dense, 
practically all other plants are suppressed, 
unless these plants are of greater height and 
already established before bracken occupies 
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the ground where they are growing. This 
explains why ground covered by this fern is 
lost to grazing unless costly methods of 
destruction are used. Both for forestry and 
agriculture the growth and spread of bracken 
is a serious problem. Unless controlled it 
will smother young trees and must therefore 
be reduced, at considerable labour and 
expense, before planting commences. On 
hill-grazings square miles of potential grazing- 
land have been lost and the area affected is 
still increasing. At times this plant invades 
farmland if it lies near woods or hill-grazings. 

It is not unusual when a plant increases 
to such an extent, that there are diseases or 
parasites which keep it down or restrict its 
increase. This is also true for many animal 
pests. Although there are fungus diseases 
and insects which attack the bracken fern, up 
to the present time none of them has had 
any serious effect on its increase. Where 
possible and economic, unringed pigs are 
very effective, but it appears that this method 
is not economic in the more lonely parts. 
There is some controversy on this point, but 
the need for extra feeding-material requires 
both time and labour, making the process too 
dear. The result is that direct attack by man 
himself must be adopted. Spraying or treat- 
ing with chemicals has been successful, but 
is generally too costly. Sulphuric acid and 
sodium chlorate have been effective, but there 
are difficulties, while the expense is high, 
particularly in more remote areas. Hence 
the only effective and practical method at 
present is to cut. Cutting may be by scythe 
or by machine. Over large areas the machine 
method of destruction is the most economical, 
but not cheap. 


E is not easy to account for the remarkable 
spread of the bracken fern, but a change in 
the methods of stocking hill-grazings is one 
cause. Formerly both cattle and sheep, as 
well as other animals, were on the hill-grazings 
and there was a larger rural population. 
Cattle do eat bracken to some extent, but 
do far more damage by breaking it down by 
their heavy tread. Sheep, with few exceptions, 
generally ignore bracken and only penetrate 
into bracken-covered parts if struck by fly 
or seriously ailing, making it very difficult for 
the shepherd to find them. Until recent 
times there had been very few cattle on many 
of our hill-grazings for the best part of two 


centuries. Bracken if eaten by stock in 
quantity is poisonous and sometimes causes 
heavy losses. This poisoning often coincides 
with shortage of food, but it may occur under 
varying conditions. 

Another of man’s actions that led to the 
spread of bracken is unskilled burning of 
heather. This leads to failure of heather to 
recover, and often bracken occupies the 
ground. There are many parts to-day covered 
with bracken which formerly were covered 
with heather. Bracken has also captured 
many areas of good grassland. Another 
cause of bracken spreading is lack of cutting 
in the past when agriculture was in a depressed 
condition. 

The tragedy of the present position is that 
the value of many hill-grazings for keeping 
stock is sadly reduced by the bracken menace. 
That is why bracken-cutting is subsidised, 
so as to try to increase the stock-carrying 
capacity of our hills. In many places where 
cutting has been going on, it is interesting 
to notice how sheep are tending to con- 
centrate on the grasses growing where bracken 
has been cut and depressed. It usually 
requires at least three consecutive years of 
cutting to reduce bracken to a manageable 
extent and enable grasses and other forage 
plants to grow and provide food for stock. 


T is a pity that bracken cannot be turned to 
account commercially. Its employment 
for silage and papermaking was unsatis- 
factory. Formerly it was used in remote parts 
as bedding for stock and for thatching. The 
ash is rich in potash and was utilised long 
ago as a form of soap, but the use of bracken 
as a source of potash is normally too costly in 
comparison with the usual commercial sources. 
Bracken can be made to serve as a packing- 
material, but the cost of cutting and handling 
is high. 

Just before the outbreak of the Second 
World War a small sample of panel material 
was made from bracken. It was dark mottled- 
green, with a peculiar smell. This smell 
might, of course, be removed, but no further 
progress has been made as the person who 
did this small-scale experimental work died 
during the war. If someone could develop a 
material from bracken which would be a 
paying proposition, it would substantially 
reduce, if not pay for, the present costly 
method of cutting. 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XLV.—Naval Duel 


[From Chambers’s Journal of September 1854.] 


OON after the commencement of the war 
with the United States in 1812, the 
Americans successively captured the British 
frigates Guerriére, Macedonian, and Java. 
Each of these vessels was taken in single action 
by American frigates—so named and classed, 
but in reality almost line-of-battle ships. All 
the British ships fought most gallantly, and 
surrendered only after a frightful loss of men, 
and when their shattered hulls were totally 
helpless and unmanageable. But their capture 
caused unparalleled excitement in Great 
Britain. The public did not then know how 
deadly the odds had been, and they were ready 
to exclaim that the prestige of British invin- 
cibility at sea was gone for ever. Among the 
many brave and able frigate-commanders who 
burned to retrieve the British name was 
Captain P. B. V. Broke, of the frigate Shannon. 
In April, he cruised off Boston in company 
with his consort, the Tenedos frigate, Captain 
Parker, watching the American frigates lying 
in that port. Two of them, the Congress and 
President, managed to put to sea uninter- 
cepted; but the Constitution and the Chesa- 
peake yet remained. The former was under 
repairs, but the latter was nearly ready for sea. 
Captain Broke sent away the Tenedos to 
cruise elsewhere for a season, in order that the 
American should have fair play in the contest 
he meditated; and then he sent in repeated 
verbal challenges to Captain Lawrence of the 
Chesapeake to meet him. Finally, he de- 
spatched a letter of challenge, a full copy of 
which we have, but it is much too long to 
quote entire. Suffice it, that after requesting 
Captain Lawrence to meet him to fight for the 
honour of their respective flags, he gives a 
faithful account of the armament and comple- 
ment of his own ship, and names a rendezvous 
for the fight; or offers to sail in company with 
the Chesapeake, under a flag of truce, to any 
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place Captain Lawrence thinks safest from 
interruption from British cruisers! He con- 
cludes his chivalrous challenge: ‘I entreat 
you, sir, not to imagine that I am urged 
by mere personal vanity, to the wish of meeting 
the Chesapeake, or that I depend only upon 
your personal ambition for your acceding to 
this invitation: we have both nobler motives. 
Favour me with a speedy reply. We are short 
of provisions and water, and cannot stay long 
here.’ On Ist June the Chesapeake fired a 
gun, and set her sails. She was coming out to 
fight at last! 

After some preliminary manceuvring, the 
two frigates closed at about six leagues’ dis- 
tance from Boston. We shall not detail the 
fight itself, beyond saying that the Shannon 
opened a tremendous fire from her double- 
shotted guns; and the ships having come in 
contact, Captain Broke, eleven minutes after 
the engagement commenced, boarded the 
Chesapeake with only a score of his men, and 
in four minutes completely carried the ship. 
From the time the first gun was fired to the 
hauling down of the American colours and the 
hoisting of the British in their place, only 
fifteen minutes elapsed! Just in the moment 
of victory, Captain Broke was treacherously 
assailed and severely wounded by three 
Americans who had previously submitted, and 
then resumed their arms. Poor Captain 
Lawrence of the Chesapeake was mortally 
wounded. Many acts of great individual 
heroism occurred; and brief as was the battle, 
we may form some idea of the desperate valour 
displayed on both sides, from the heavy loss of 
life mutually sustained. The Shannon had 24 
killed and 59 wounded. The Chesapeake had 
47 killed and 99 wounded. No less than 360 
pair of handcuffs were found stowed in a cask 
in the Chesapeake. They were intended for 
the crew of the Shannon! 








Crépes Suzette 





LAURENCE KIRK 


I WOULD never have gone to that particular 
restaurant except for the telegram. I had 
been away three weeks, travelling round Spain 
and Italy on business, and my wife was to 
meet me in Paris for a few days’ holiday on 
the way back. According to the plan, she 
ought to have reached the hotel before I did, 
but all I found there was a telegram. The 
telegram said: CAN’T COME CURSE IT VALERIE 
DOWN WITH MEASLES. Valerie was our only 
child—so that was that. 

This was a sad and abrupt end after all my 
anticipation. However, I tried to make the 
best of it, arranged to take the morning train 
the next day, and then began to wonder how 
I was to dispose of a whole evening by myself. 
Twenty years earlier, when I was twenty- 
one and was last in Paris, I would have had 
no doubts about it. I would have wined 
and dined myself extremely well, gone to the 
Folies Bergére, moved on up to Montmartre, 
had more wine, more music, danced a little, 
and been quite sure that I was really seeing 
life. That didn’t seem quite so suitable now 
and I had a gnawing fear that Paris at forty 
would have lost the enchantment that it had 
at twenty-one. 

I found it very exhilarating nevertheless. 
The streets were brighter than London, the 


pace quicker, the traffic more assertive. Paris 
somehow or another gives you the illusion 
that you can see right inside it, while in 
London you can’t get beyond the outside. 
It is probably just the busy open-air life of 
the cafés that gives this impression, but it is 
very noticeable. And all the old types were 
there—the berets, the beards, the bowler- 
hats. And the girls were just as smartly 
turned out as ever. They were probably just 
as pretty, too; but they were certainly less 
interesting. That’s what a happy marriage 
can do to a man. 


I HAD spent a pleasant two hours, snooping, 
window-shopping, gravitating from one 
café to another towards the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées. It wasn’t really gayer than 
any other place, but the motor-horns were 
more insistent and people clung on to the 
buses like bunches of grapes. It wasn’t till 
nearly seven o’clock that the pace slackened, 
and then quite suddenly a strange air of pre- 
occupation descended on the city. The couples 
that had been sauntering along, arms linked, 
smiling at each other, now seemed to have 
some more serious purpose in view; and the 
single figures quickened their pace in whatever 
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direction they were going. I couldn't make 
it out at first. But then I remembered from 
my previous visit that much the same thing 
always happened towards midday. There are 
certain very important gastronomic hours in 
France. Everything else stops between 
twelve and two so that le déjeuner may be 
selected, enjoyed, and digested; and even 
more reverence is paid between seven and 
nine in the evening to that even finer meal, 


le diner. Love may be the Frenchman’s 
favourite recreation; but food is a very 
religion. 


It was a long time since I had eaten any 
memorable dinner; and when in Rome or 
Paris I believe in doing as the Romans or 
Parisians do. Accordingly, there were now 
only two problems in my mind as I proceeded 
up the Champs Elysées, and they were where 
and what. I couldn’t remember the name of 
any restaurant except Maxim’s, and in any 
case the thoughts of where immediately 
became crowded out with the anticipations 
of what. Vague memories of meals of twenty 
years ago came rushing back at me. Hors 
d’ceuvres with great fat sardines and vast 
quantities of butter; an onion soup with 
crusts of bread in it; a simple merlan with a 
vast bowl of sauce tartare to make it exquisite; 
a tournedos; a contrefilet; a dish of petits 
pois all by themselves; and, above all, the 
bottle of burgundy laid reverently beside me 
on its chaise longue. 

My mouth was watering, but I still hadn't 
come to any decision, when I noticed the 
cardboard waiter on the pavement with the 
napkin over his arm. The place, which was 
called Le Lion Flambé, looked as good as 
any, and I could see through the window that 
it was neither embarrassingly empty nor 
embarrassingly full. The only remaining 
question was whether I should dine outside 
under the striped awning or in the restaurant 
itself. I decided that it would be a little 
draughty outside and walked in through the 
revolving-door. 

I could see at once when I got inside that 
it was going to be expensive as well as good. 
It was a suave, smooth, silky place, and the 
waiters bowed towards me with a rippling 
motion as though I were a breeze on a field of 
corn. There was still room in a corner on the 
cushioned jade-green window-seat that ran all 
round the room; the table with its snow- 
white cloth was pulled aside to let me insert 
myself; and then I was handed a vast carte du 
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jour, which was as big as a motor map of 
London. 

With the aid of a dry Martini I then settled 
down to the serious business of ordering my 
dinner. It was difficult, with only one 
stomach, to choose from all the abundance, 
and I soon found myself casting a furtive 
eye round the corner of the carte to see what 
other people were having. I always want 
what I see on other people’s plates. One 
extremely attractive woman on my right was 
eating an avocado pear, and I decided to start 
with that.. Then a delicious-looking duck 
passed me on a trolley, and I decided to have 
that, too. The rest now was fairly easy. A 
dish of petits pois all by themselves; a 
meringue au Lion Flambé; a black coffee and 
a fine champagne. But it wasn’t yet time to 
relax. The sommelier was now at my elbow 
and the wine-list was as massive as Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. 1 finally selected a red 
Hermitage of quite a good year, and that was 
that. 


RE was quite a long pause while I 

. finished the Martini and I was able to 
look around and study my fellow-diners. 
The men were all middle-aged or elderly—I 
discovered why when I paid the bill. Most of 
them were in their ordinary business clothes, 
while the women were all dolled up with low 
necks and expensive hair-dos. It was only 
those who had reached the coffee stage who 
showed much interest in each other. The rest 
concentrated on the business in hand, and if 
they spoke at all lowered their voices as though 
they were in a holy place. Every dish, every 
bottle of wine was examined with the same 
critical appreciation. Everything had to be 
perfect, and it was. I was reminded of an 
earlier occasion in a less successful restaurant 
when a young Frenchman refused to eat 
a certain omelette because it wasn’t 
* consciencieuse ’. 

I had just finished my avocado pear and 
was having my first sip of the Hermitage when 
the table beside me on the left was moved to 
let a newcomer insert himself. One glance was 
sufficient to inform me that this time it wasn’t 
a Frenchman. It was a tall rugged young man 
of under thirty, and his hesitant but at the 
same time determined manner made me guess 
that he wasn’t accustomed to dining in such 
places. 

My attention was momentarily distracted 








by the arrival of the duck with its orange 
salad, and it didn’t return to the stranger 
until the waiter came up to him with the 
carte du jour. He didn’t even make the 
pretence of looking at it. ‘Speak English?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, monsieur.’ 

“Have you got crépes suzette?’ 

“Why, yes, certainly, monsieur.’ 

‘Good! That’s what I want.’ 

The waiter looked slightly taken aback. 
‘And nothing else, monsieur?’ he inquired. 

“Why, sure, yes. I'll have a steak. A 
large one. Chf&teaubriant, I think you call 
it. And rare. And I'll have three Martinis, 
too, and a bottle of red wine.’ 

I tried not to stare, and as long as that 
delicious duck was in front of me was fairly 
successful. When the duck was finished, 
however, I couldn’t help looking at the man, 
for his table was at right angles to mine and his 
profile was straight in front of me. I had 
already decided from his accent that he was 
either American or Canadian, and I thought 
Canadian the more likely. Now I noticed 
two more things about him. First, his chin. 
It was like a smooth well-hewn piece of rock 
and it would have shattered any knuckles 
that came up against it. And much the same 
applied to his wrists and hands. They weren’t 
at all like the manicured hands round the rest 
of the room. They reminded me more of the 
crankshaft of a high-powered car; and with 
the Hermitage stimulating my imagination I 
suddenly had a totally different picture before 
me. The loose grey suit was gone and he was 
standing in the forest in a brightly-coloured 
check shirt, with an axe over his shoulder, 
and the trunks of enormous deceased trees all 
around him. 

He had downed the Martinis one after 
another and was dealing vigorously with a 
square foot of steak while I toyed with my 
meringue. And now another thing began to 
puzzle me. The steak was in keeping and in 
character, just what I would have expected. 
But how about the crépes suzette? That wasn’t 
in keeping or in character, and that was what 
he had insisted on. He had been worried when 
he asked if they had crépes suzette; relieved 
and relaxed when they said they had. There- 
fore his main object was to eat crépes suzette. 
And now I began to ask myself why. 

Once again the Hermitage came to my 
assistance. The simple obvious answer was 
that he had never had them before. But 


CREPES SUZETTE 


why pick on crépes suzette? There must have 
been a hundred other things on that vast list 
which he had never had before. And he had 
demanded the crépes suzette without even 
looking at the list. He must therefore have 
promised himself at some time that he was 
going to eat crépes suzette. He had been 
looking forward to it for weeks, months, 
years. 

This still didn’t explain the strangeness of 
his choice. And now I began to ask myself 
how I had first come to hear of crépes suzette. 
The answer was simple: it was out of a book. 
Crépes suzette were the fiction-writer’s stand- 
by when it came to food. Diplomats ate them. 
Beautiful spies ate them. If you were planning 
a seduction, they made it more probable and 
less improper. So now I had yet another 
picture of my robust and dreamy lumberman. 
He had laid aside his axe and was sitting 
reading in a lonely log-cabin with an oil- 
lamp at his side: he was reading of the bright 
lights of civilisation and promising himself 
that some time, some day he was going to 
live just like that. 


LL that remained now [was to wait for 
the great moment when "the crépes suzette 
arrived, so after I had paid my bill I lingered 
on over the coffee and the fine champagne. 
The bottle on the other table was nearly empty 
now, and I think the lumberman had under- 
estimated its strength and was just a little 
tight. At any rate his eye had a glassiness 
which it hadn’t had before. However, the 
débris of the Chateaubriant was removed 
and there was a long and pregnant pause. The 
suspense, indeed, was almost unbearable. No 
shipwrecked mariner has ever looked more 
longingly for a sight of land than the lumber- 
man looked for the first appearance of the 
crépes suzette. But now the trolley appeared 
in the distance and moved slowly towards 
him with all its paraphernalia. The waiter, 
too, was an artist, perfectly cast for the part. 
He might have been offering up some sacrifice 
to a very important god. I was, in fact, so 
impressed with the performance of the waiter 
that I didn’t at first notice the look of utter 
disgust on the lumberman’s face. His ex- 
pression amounted almost to hatred as he 
glared at the trolley. ‘What in the hell’s 
that?’ he demanded loudly. 
‘Why, your crépes suzette, sir.’ The waiter 
was startled and had lost his aplomb. 
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The lumberman gave the trolley one final 
loathing look. .‘Crépes suzette!’ he exploded 
violently. ‘Why, goddamit, it’s a pancake!’ 

For a moment I thought there was going 
to be bloodshed. The waiter went pale, the 
other diners were gaping, the maitre d’hdtel 
scurried across the room. But the lumberman 
said no more. Breathing hard through his 
nose, he was now pulling mille notes from his 
pocket and dumping them on the cloth. That 
done, he pushed the table violently away and 
stood up. The waiter cowered by the trolley, 
the maitre d’hétel was struggling with his 


Adam’s apple, a pop-eyed pillboxed boy 
produced a hat from the vestiaire. Then, as 
he grabbed it, the lumberman finally turned 
to me before he lurched unsteadily from the 
room. ‘A goddammed pancake!’ he muttered 
with tears in his voice. ‘That’s what it had 
to be, and I’ve lived on pancakes for twenty- 
nine years!’ 

I counted six seconds after he had gone 
before anyone moved. Then the maitre 
d’hétel gave one of those eloquent Gallic 
shrugs, and life slowly became normal 
again. 


Empty House 


I shut the door 


And leave no shadow on the dusty floor; 


In every mote 


All things that once were me in silence float, 
Passing from darkness into light 
And into darkness out of sight. 


I shut the door 


And down the still familiar street 
I hear the sad, insistent tread 


Of my own feet. 


They will not ring again, for I am dead. 


I shut the door 


And glance upon the clovered lawn; 
The paths where I have walked before 


Are mine no more; 


And through the blinds updrawn 
I see the room where strangers sit, 


Where shadows flit 


That once were me and mine. 


They give no sign, 


They will not waken from their bed 
To give me smile for smile: 

Nor may the warmest kiss beguile 
The man who now is dead. 


The door is shut, 


The clipped hedge is for ever cut; 

The crooked branches to my sight grow less 
As nothing to my nothingness. 

Where once my fingers 

Plucked the carnation and the rose, 

Only a shadow lingers, 

Whom only a dead world knows. 


But, when all my grief is said, 
I cannot feel it, being dead. 


KENNETH MACGOWAN. 














Science at Your Service 








A MULTI-APPLIANCE FOR THE LAWN 


AST month a multi-task appliance for turf 
maintenance was described here, but it was 
pointed out that its size and cost made it 
more suitable for use on large areas of grass— 
e.g. sports grounds, parkland, etc. The same 
manufacturers have just introduced a similar 
but smaller multiple machine for use on 
smaller areas, such as private lawns, and this 
costs less than half the price of the larger 
multi-unit. There is again a universal wheeled 
hand-frame into which each implement can be 
easily and speedily fitted. The complete outfit 
comprises a 27-inch scarifier, a deep-piercing 
machine, a 20-inch spiker-slitter, a 24-inch 
pressure roller, and a 36-inch whalebone 
brush. Ground pressure is controllable from 
the handle and for each implement there are 
at least two working positions. The rake- 
scarifier contains 36 independent coil-spring 
tines; the spiker-slitter, a modern improve- 
ment upon the spiked roller, is claimed to give 
300,000 slits of up to 14 inches depth per hour. 
All these operations are necessary in really 
effective lawn care, particularly in the autumn. 
This compact multi-appliance not only mech- 
anises the tasks involved but it will also enable 
more work to be carried out during the limited 
time that is available to most gardeners. 


CHAIR-STEPS FOR THE KITCHEN 


Kitchen-steps that can also be used as a 
stool are frequently offered, but a new dual- 
purpose item of kitchen furniture seems 
rather more impressive. When folded into 
the chair position, it is not merely a make-do 
piece of equipment, but is a genuine chair 
with a back and a padded seat. When used 
alternatively as a pair of steps, it forms a 
four-stepped and robust item of useful 
medium height for most household work 
involving upward reaching—e.g. getting to 
top-shelves, ceiling dusting, etc. This new 
combined appliance is made of lightweight 
steel in a green or cream finish. Conversion 
from either use to the other is simple and does 
not involve the use of tools, clips, or screws. 
Each position is automatically locking. 


PLASTICS CHRYSANTHEMUM PROTECTION 


Yet another invasion by plastic materials is 
in the use of polythene bags for protecting 
chrysanthemum blooms from wind and rain 
damage. Growers have found polythene to be 
an ideal material, as it is extremely durable and, 
if washed and dried after use, can be re-used for 
several years. It can also be used for the bag- 
protection given to flowers in seed production, 
the traditional method of preventing cross- 
pollination. Polythene bags of various sizes 
are offered by a well-known horticultural 
supply firm. Although they are dearer than 
paper bags, the price difference is considerably 
balanced by polythene’s much longer re-use 
potentiality and by its greater strength. Also, 
polythene is much more transparent, so that 
physical protection does not involve losing all 
the beneficial influence of light during the day. 


A NEW GRILL 


The application of heat to food may not 
be the only important operation of cooking, 
but it is often a critical one. From time to 
time new methods are introduced, and an 
electric-grill based upon infra-red ray heating 
may be put into this class. The grill 1s said 
to be suitable for use in catering establish- 
ments although its dimensions are relatively 
small, 12 inches deep, 12 inches wide, and 
74 inches high. The food is in contact with 
both a top and lower plate whose tempera- 
tures are thermostatically controlled. Cook- 
ing is rapid, and it is claimed that flavour and 
weight are preserved much more efficiently 
than by older methods of grilling. Typical 
times for cooking are 15 seconds for bacon, 
30 seconds for fish, and 2 minutes for a steak. 
The juices are sealed in when cooking takes 
place at this speed. 

The present model is suitable for A.C. power 
only, and voltage ranges of 100-110, 200-220, 
and 230-250 are covered. Each plate of the 
grill has a 600 watts loading. A neon indi- 
cating-lamp shows when the grill is turned on. 
Apart from the plates, which are made of cast 
alloy, all metal parts are chromium-plated, 
and the casing is finished in cream enamel. 
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PUTTING OUT FIRES 


Official research into the causes of fires and 
the methods used for extinguishing them is a 
post-war development, and the new Fire Re- 
search Station is beginning to show that funda- 
mental scientific investigation can appreciably 
add to fire-fighting efficiency. A typical 
example of the value of research has recently 
been reported. When volatile organic liquids 
are on fire, the effectiveness of a water spray 
in putting out the fire depends upon the size 
of the spray droplets, but this influence in turn 
depends upon the nature of the flammable 
liquid. For the more volatile liquids, such as 
alcohol, petrol, and benzole, a spray-stream of 
very fine droplets is more efficient; for heavier 
liquids, such as gas or transformer oils, a 
coarse droplet spray is much preferable. The 
explanation put forward is perhaps more 
interesting than the fact itself. With the 
readily volatile liquid, the principal fire- 
extinguishing mechanism of a water spray is 
rapid removal of heat from the flames by con- 
tact; a fine spray can make maximum contact 
with the surface flames more quickly than a 
coarse spray, and the best hope of putting such 
a fire out is to reduce the flame area tempera- 
ture so that it quickly falls below the flame- 
point. With less volatile liquids, however, the 
principal fire-extinguishing mechanism is the 
production of steam at the burning liquid sur- 
face; for such liquids coarse droplets of water 
are needed, so that they can penetrate the flame 
zone and reach the hot liquid surface; fine 
droplets would tend to be converted into steam 
before reaching the liquid surface, as their 
lower momentum would slow down their 
passage through the flames. It might be 
thought that research results of this kind are 
mainly theoretical, but they have immediate 
practical application to the design of perma- 
nent and automatic water-spraying systems 
that are now so often installed in factories or 
other buildings where flammable materials 
create a high fire-risk. If the principal flam- 
mable material is always the same—e.g. in a 
chemical works or in a factory where a flam- 
mable solvent is regularly used and stored, the 
spray system can be made to deliver a fine or 
coarse spray according to the nature of the 
fire-risk liquid. Even more obviously, fire- 
fighting practice in factories, garages, dry- 
cleaning establishments, etc., can be improved 
if the mobile spraying equipment is designed 
to give the fine or coarse stream of water drop- 
lets required. Fires of this nature cannot be 
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easily put out unless they are dealt with at a 
very early stage, and this difference in efficiency 
between a fine or coarse spray may well deter- 
mine whether small-scale initial efforts succeed 
or fail. 


SILICONE PROTECTION OF MASONRY 


To chemists the elements carbon and 
silicon belong to the same family, and it has 
been known for many years that silicon can, 
like carbon, form a wide-ranged variety of 
compounds with hydrogen, oxygen, and some 
other elements. Silicon, in fact, has its own 
organic chemistry, though, unlike the carbon- 


based organic compounds, those based on 
silicon are not to be found in nature, but are 
only brought into existence by laboratory 
synthesis. For most of this century these 
substances have been curiosities of research, 
and it is only in recent years that the com- 
mercial value of their properties has been 
recognised. To-day the silicones, as they are 
now generally known, are fast establishing a 
new branch of chemical industry. Furniture 
and car polishes that contain silicones are 
already well advertised and widely used. 

One of the characteristic properties of most 
silicones is repellency. It is now possible to 
give masonry and concrete surfaces a simple 
treatment that seals the pores against seepage 
and dampness. The silicone ‘paint’ causes 
water falling upon the surface to form a new 
contact angle, so that it rolls off in globules 
instead of being absorbed. Such a product 
now offered in Britain is claimed to give com- 
plete exterior protection to masonry, whether 
applied by brush or spray-gun. It is deeply 
absorbed and forms a permanently protective 
barrier against rain, dust, dirt, and grime. 
It remains to be seen how fully effective 
silicone-paint will be in protecting stonework 
from the persistent attacks of polluted city 
air, but there is certainly enough technical 
evidence to justify optimism. The surface 
treatment is invisible after application, so 
there is no impairment of natural appearance. 

Another product offered by the same manu- 
facturers is a liquid for application to concrete 
or terrazo floors. This also penetrates deeply 
and gives permanent protection against attack 
by wear, freezing and thawing, and general 
corrosion. In a factory with floors of this 
nature the cleaning task is greatly reduced and 
the machinery is kept much freer from con- 
tamination by concrete dust. Only one 
treatment is necessary. 











WEATHERPROOF DECK-CHAIR 

A separate device for attaching to deck- 
chairs ensures that the canvas seating can be 
kept dry during exposure to rain. The idea 
involved is, roughly, an application of the 
roller-blind principle to the seating. The 
seating is contained in a cylindrical weather- 
proof unit that can be hooked on to the top 
cross-bar of a deck-chair frame. The seating 
is pulled from this roller-container with a 
nylon cord, and when extended the free end 
of the canvas is hooked under the lower cross- 
bar of the chair frame. The attachment is not 
cumbersome in use or in appearance. When 
rain starts the seating canvas is unhooked 
from its lower position and it speedily returns 
to place inside the unit on the top cross-bar, 
the rolling being spring-operated. Canvas 
seating is in striped patterns. The price, 
having regard to the fact that it includes 
seating canvas, is very reasonable. 


SPRAY-PAINTING COSTS 

The spray-gun has become the accepted 
tool for applying a paint finish to factory 
goods, and it is also much used for wall and 
plant painting in industry. Broadly speaking, 
its main economic advantage is based on the 


fact that labour costs more than paint. Never- 
theless, the spray-gun that is carelessly handled 


can be wastefully expensive. In a minute’s 
operation a spray-gun can use 5s.-worth of 
paint. Many operators interrupt spraying 
work to test the gun. It is estimated that a 
test of a few seconds every half-hour uses £2- 
worth of paint a week. Thickness of the 
applied film is another important factor. 
With paint at 30s. a gallon, a film -001 inch 
thick on a specific output of finished articles 
would cost £7500. A film of ‘0015 inch 
thick would raise this cost to £11,250, or one 
of -002 inch thickness would raise it to 
£15,000. This is simple enough as arithmetic, 
but it reveals the need for skilled operation in 
spray-gun painting. Too many people assume 
that the brush needs skill but that the spray- 
gun has brought foolproof automatism. Good 
spraying is as important as skilled brush- 
handling. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


SAFER LOCKING 


An entirely new door-lock is likely to 
increase the difficulties of burglars. Most 
ordinary locks have a bolt that projects for 
half-an-inch, and finger pressure is sufficient 
to push it back. It is fairly simple, therefore, 
for suitable instruments to press the bolt back 
even when a door is locked. Of nearly 18,000 
cases of burglary, house or shop breaking in 
the London area in one year, over 4500 could 
be put into the ‘entry by door forcing’ class; 
many of these cases involved the use of 
jemmies or other instruments for pressing 
back locked bolts. 

The new lock has a bolt that shoots out a 
full inch. Once projected, the bolt cannot be 
moved back by pressure; the cam is fixed 
and it is automatically deadlocked. Only 
the use of the key from the outside or the 
turning of the knob inside can release the 
bolt. The lock also allows locking from the 
inside. A stop mechanism for holding the 
bolt back in a non-locking position is provided 
for use when required. 

Without diagrammatic representation, it is 
difficult to explain how this new lock 
mechanism operates and why it can reasonably 
claim to be an advance upon the usually 
accepted standards; the descriptive leaflet 
issued by the manufacturers deserves attention. 
The lock, incidentally, is of conventional size 
and can be fitted to replace an older lock in a 
few minutes and without alteration to existing 
door piercings. 

A SPRING STAIR-ROD 

A new device for keeping stair-carpets in 
position is based upon the stretched-spring 
principle. Instead of rigid rods or fixed clips 
for the sides of the carpet, steel springs are 
stretched across the tread corners. To hold 
these springs in position a single screw is 
required on either side of the carpet. The 
springs are covered in plastic material and 
manufactured in six colours, so that most 
carpets can be unobtrusively matched. An 
outstanding advantage of this new system of 
stair-carpet fixing is its easy fitting and 
removal. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs who wish fuller information regarding new inventions, publications, 
etc. mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 


Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid 
abroad will be forward 


to the manufacturer or agent if stam 
or international reply coupons are enclosed for the purpose. 


elays, requests of this kind from correspondents 


, postal orders, or imperial 
e issue of the Journal and 


the heading of the paragraph in which the object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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Storing the 


Root-Crops 





is time now to start thinking how you are 
going to treat the various root-crops. 
Some of them, of course, may be left in the 
ground until they are needed. This applies 
particularly to parsnips, salsify, scorzonera, 
and swedes. The only danger in leaving the 
roots in the ground is that they may become 
frozen in just when you need them, and they 
will be a job to dig up. On the other hand, 
parsnips are always reckoned to taste better 
when they have been touched by the frost, 
and therefore it would be foolish to dig them 
up and store them. 

Let us start with the parsnips. Leave these 
roots in the ground until the end of October, 
but no later, or they will be a nuisance. The 
land will be needed for cultivation then, and 
it is impossible to get the winter digging done 
right the way through when there are two or 
three rows of parsnips in the middle. Make 
sure your roots are up, therefore, by the 
beginning of November. They will have had 
a chance of doing all the growing they can, 
and if they are left in much longer they may 
get damaged by soil-pests. Lift them care- 
fully and put them in a heap on the ground. 
You need not bother about covering them up. 
Now they will be washed by the rain and 
sweetened by the frost. They can be used just 
whenever they are needed. You will also be 
able to see what is happening to them, and 
you will find that they will taste sweeter than 
roots stored indoors. 

Salsify, scorzonera, or swedes, however, are 
not stored in this way. Leave them in the 
ground, unless they are in the way, and cover 
part of the row with continuous cloches so 
as to prevent the soil from being frozen. This 
will make it possible to dig up the roots at any 
time. If you are afraid of the cloches becom- 
ing frozen to the ground, then try sprinkling 
an inch layer of sedge-peat along the strip on 
which the edge of the glass rests. In this way 
you will be able to lift the cloches at any time. 
If you have no cloches, use dried bracken or 
straw over part of the row instead. 

Beetroots may be regarded as a borderline 
crop. They can be left in the ground for the 


winter, though it is advisable and safer to lift 
them and store them in a dry place. Should 
they be left in a damp spot, they are apt to get 
mildew and go bad. Always remove the tops 
carefully to prevent bleeding, and handle the 
long and round beet carefully to prevent 
bruising. Store these roots in a dry shed or 
celiar, putting down a layer of roots, a layer 
of dry sandy soil, another layer of roots, and 
so on. Do not attempt to wash the roots 
first. It is quite safe to store them with a little 
soil still clinging to the sides. I have found 
that if they are washed they do not keep so 
well, and this also applies to carrots. 

Maybe there are some readers who do not 
possess suitable sheds for storage purposes. 
In this case the roots should be kept in clamps 
or buries; in the North these are called hogs 
or hales. Choose a dry spot for the heap of 
roots, which should not, by the way, be higher 
than 3 feet or wider at the base than 5 feet. 
Make sure the base is level, and place a 6-inch 
layer of straw on the bottom, or, if preferred, 
dry sedge-peat can be used instead. The roots 
should be placed very carefully in position, so 
that they form a broad conical heap. Leave 
them exposed for a few days, so that they can 
sweat, after which they should be covered 
with a 4-inch depth of straw, which in turn 
should have a similar thickness of soil on top 
of it. The soil used should be taken from 
right round the clamp, and thus an open 
drain can be formed which will take the excess 
moisture away. It helps the roots to keep 
better if a thick, twisted tuft of straw is pushed 
through the top of the clamp. This forms 
a ventilating-shaft. Instead of the twist of 
straw, I have used an agricultural drain-pipe, 
filling this with straw or wood-wool to prevent 
the rain from getting through. The soil which 
is put on top of the clamp should always be 
smacked with the back of a spade so that the 
rain runs off the clamp quickly. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 
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THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per {- PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 6& oz.) 


A delicious 
change 
from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
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